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This biblography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1955, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the signed 
reviews, and we wish to thank Mr. Gerald L. Gullickson and Pro- 
fessor Curt A. Zimansky for special assistance. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


American Historical Review 
ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
English Historical Review 
Huntington Library Quarterly 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
JHI Journal of the History of Ideas 
Modern Language Notes 
MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLE Modern Language Review 
MP Modern Philology 
N&Q Notes and Queries 
PBSA _ Publications of the Bibliographical Society of America 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 
RES Review of English Studies 
SP Studies in Philology 
TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Albion, Robert G. ‘iaritime and Naval History: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Revised edition. Mystic, Conn.: Marine Historical 
Association, 1955. Pp. v + 93. 


Alleman, G. S., John Loftis, and Charles B. Woods. ‘‘ English Lit- 
erature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ PQ, xxxtv 
(1955), 225-334. 


Balston, Thomas. Wiliiam Balston, Paper Maker, 1759-1849. 
London: Methuen, 1955. Pp. xii + 171; 14 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, April 29, p. 210. 


Barry, John, and Ann MacCabe. ‘‘ Writings on Irish History, 
1954.’’ Irish Historical Studies, rx (1955), 443-62. 


Blanck, Joseph. ‘‘A Calendar of Bibliographical Difficulties.’’ 
PBSA, xurx (1955), 1-18. 


Although the illustrations are from American literature, the problems apply 
to English literature as well. 


Blum, Irving D. ‘‘ English Utopias from 1551 to 1699: A Bibliog- 
raphy.’’ Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Index, xx1 
(1955), 143-44. 

Blumenthal, Walter Hart. Bookmen’s Bedlam: An Olio of Literary 
Oddities. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xi + 273. 


Briquet, Charles Moise. Opuscula: The Complete Works of Dr. C. 
M. Briquet without ‘‘Les Filigranes.’’ (Monumenta Chartae 
Papyraceae Historiam Illustrantia, Vol. rv.) Hilversum: Paper 
Publications Society, 1955. Pp. liii + 401. 

Includes an introduction by Allan H. Stevenson, “Briquet and the Future of 

Paper Studies,” pp. xv-l. Rev. in TLS, Dee. 16, p. 768, back page art. 
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Chadwick, Owen. ‘‘ The Case of Philip Nichols, 1731.’’ Transactions 
of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1 (1953), 422-31. 
Nichols, fellow of Trinity Hall, was expelled and deprived of his degrees for 
theft of books from St. John’s College Library. 


Chester, Allan G., and M. A. Shaaber. ‘‘1954 American Bibliogra- 
phy: English Language and Literature.’’ PMLA, Lxx (1955), 
121-56. 


Children’s Literature: Books and Manuscripts. An Exhibition, 
November 19, 1954, through February 28, 1955. New York: 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, 1954. Pp. 80. 

Rev. by Lola Szladits in PBSA, xiIx, 80-82. 

Cordeau, E. H., and D. H. Merry. (comps.). A Bibliography of 
Printed Works Relating to Oxfordshire (Excluding the Univer- 
sity and ihe City of Oxford). Oxford: Oxford Historical Society, 
1955. Pp. xv + 411. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 696. 

Cox-Johnson, Ann, ‘‘Lambeth Palace Library, 1610-1664.’’ Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, u (1955), 
105-26. 


Crow, John, ‘‘Editing and Emending.’’ Essays and Studies, new 
ser., vil (1955), 1-20. 

Crow’s “attitude towards emending is tentative, towards editing sternly ultra- 
conservative.” Most of his illustrations are drawn from the Elizabethan period, 
but the principles enunciated are pertinent for editors concerned with later 
literature. 


Davies, David W. The World of Elseviers, 1580-1712. The Hague: 
Nijhoff; London: Batsford, 1954. Pp. vii + 159. 
Rev. by Howard W. Winger in Library Quarterly, xxv, 260-61. 
Denholm-Young, N{oel]. Handwriting in England and Wales. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1954. Pp. x-+ 134; 31 
plates. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 228. 
See N. Denholm-Young and the reviewer, corr. in TLS, March 11, p. 149. 
Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the year 1954.’’ PQ, xxxiv (1955), 
97-176. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1954- 
1955. (No. 22). Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. New 
York: Wilson, 1955. Pp. xvi + 298. 


Dr. Williams’s Library Catalogue of Accessorions, 1900-1950. 
London: Dr, Williams’s Library, 14 Gordon Square, 1955. Pp. 
vili + 776 + exlv. 

Rev. briefly by H. L. Short in Hibbert Journal, Liv, 193-04; briefly in TLS, 

May 20, p. 274. 
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Ford, Perey and Grace. A Guide to Parliamentary Papers: What 
They Are; How to Find Them; How to Use Them. Oxford: 
Blackwell; New York: Maemillan, 1955. Pp. 79. 


Friederich, Werner P. (ed.). ‘‘Annual Bibliography of Compara- 
tive Literature.’’ Yearbook of Comparative and General Lttera- 
ture, 1 (1952), 81-144; m (1953), 91-160; m (1954), 102-94; Iv 
(1955), 103-63. 

Vol. III rev. by B. Munteano ir Revue de Littérature Comparée, Xx1x, 286-87. 


Gillam, S. G., and R. W. Hunt. ‘‘The Curators of the Library and 
Humphrey Wanley.’’ Bodleian Library Record, v (1954), 85-98. 


Interesting information about the difficulties of librarians in the late seven- 
teenth century. 


‘‘Great British Libraries—V: The British Museum Library.’’ 
Special arts. in TLS, June 17, 1955, p. 338; June 24, 1955, p. 356. 


Haight, Anne Lyon. Banned Books. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: R. R. Bowker, 1955. Pp. 189. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1955. Pp. xix -+- 172. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, May 20, p. 276; Sept. 23, p. 562; see L. C. W. Dunning, 
corr. in TLS, July 15, p. 397, for correction of review with respect to the Indez. 


Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘ ‘Wing’ and the Booksellers.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
April 29, 1955, p. 222. 
Examples of the fact that Wing’s selective listing of British holdings leads 
to unwarranted claims of rarity by booksellers. 


Humphries, Charles, and William C. Smith. Music Publishing in 
the British Isles, from the Earliest Times to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century: A Dictionary of Engravers, Printers, Pub- 
lishers, and Music Sellers, with an Historical Introduction. 


London: Cassell, 1954. Pp. ix + 355. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 230. 
Rev. by Jill Vlasto in Library, Sth ser., xX, 290-92. 


**An International Bibliography to Eighteenth-Century Art.’’ Con- 


noisseur, CXXxv (1955), folding leaf between pp. 52 and 53. 
A useful list of modern studies. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der 
germantschen Philologie. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaft. (58.-61-Jahrgang. Neue Folge, 
Band xvi/xix. Bibliographie, 1936-39.) Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1954. Pp. xxiii + 1052. 

Rev. by John R. Frey in JEGP, tiv, 399. 


John Baskerville, Printer: An Exhibition on the Occasion of the 
74th Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, 11th 
to 16th July 1955. The Library of the University of Birmingham, 
1955. Pp. 26. 

Knowles, Edwin B. ‘‘ Don Quirote Abridged.’’ PBSA, xirx (1955), 


19-36. 
Describes chapbooks of 168€ 1689, 1699, and an undated volume, c. 1700. 
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Labarre, E. J. (ed.). The Briquet Album: A Miscellany on Water- 
marks, Supplementing Dr. Briquet’s ‘‘Les Filigranes,’’ by 
Various Scholars. (Monumenta Chartae Papyraceae Historiam 
Illustrantia, Vol. 1.) Hilversum: Paper Publications Society, 


1952. Pp. 158. 
Rev. by Allan Stevenson in Library Quarterly, xxv, 132-35. 


MacLeod, R. D. The Scottish Publishing Houses, Glasgow: W. & R. 


Holmes, 1953. Pp. 53. 
Rev. by A. R. Turnbull in Scottish Historical Review, xxxtv, 71-73. 


Matthews, William (comp.). British Autobiographies: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of British Autobiographies Published or 
Written before 1951. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 


California Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 376. 
Rev. briefly by William White in Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic 
Index, Xx1, 171. 


MeManaway, J. G. ‘‘Bibliography.’’ Literature and Science. (Inter- 
national Federation for Modern Languages and Literatures: 
Proceedings of the Sixth Triennial Congress, Oxford, 1954.) 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. Pp. 27-35. 

Although this study concentrates on Renaissance literature, it contains much 
of value for students of later periods. 


Morrison, Paul G. Index of Printers, Publishers, and Booksellers in 
Donald Wing’s ‘‘Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in 


England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and British America and of 
English Books Printed in Other Countries, 1641-1700.’’ Char- 
lottesville, Va.: University of Virginia Press, 1955. Pp. 217. 
Rev. by J. C. T. Oates in Library, 5th ser., X, 225-26; briefly by William 
White in Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Index, xxi, 152; by Edwin 
Eliott Willoughby in Library Quarterly, xxv, 261-62; briefly in TLS, May 20, 
p. 274. 


Musson, A. E, ‘‘The London Society of Master Letter-Founders, 
1793-1820.’’ Library, 5th ser., x (1955), 86-102. 


“This article is based mainly on a manuscript volume . . . containing the 
minutes of a Society or Association of Master Letter-Founders . . .” 


National Book League. Books About Books: Catalogue of the 
Library of the National Book League. Fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Cambridge University Press for the National 
Bock League, 1955. Pp. x + 126. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, May 6, p. 242. 


Ogden, Henry V. S. and Margaret. ‘‘A Bibliography of Seven- 
teenth-Century Writings on the Pictorial Arts in English.’’ 
Art Bulletin, xxrx (1947), 196-201. 


Philip, I. G. ‘‘Roger Bartlett, Bookbinder.’’ Library, 5th ser., x 
(1955), 233-43. 
Bartlett (c. 1630-1712) worked at Oxford. 
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Phillips, James W. ‘‘Stephen Parker’s Fount of Irish Type.’’ 
Tibrary, 5th ser., x (1955), 278-80. 


The fount was “used first by the Dublin printer George Bonham in the late 
eighteenth century.” 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 
1954.’’ JEGP, uiv (1955), 387-91. 


Rea, Robert. ‘‘ Anglo-American Parliamentary Reporting: A Case 
Study in Historical Bibliography.’’ PBSA, xurx (1955), 212-29. 
Distinguishes three chief sources for printed accounts of Chatham’s speech in 
House of Lords, Jan. 20, 1755, offering motion to withdraw troops from Boston. 


The Rosenwald Collection: A Catalogue of Illustrated Books and 
Manuscripts, of Books from Celebrated Presses, and of Bindings 
and Maps, 1150-1950. The Gift of Lessing J. Rosenwald to the 
Library of Congress. Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1954. Pp. vi + 292. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 231. 
Rev. by Phyllis M. Giles in Library, 5th ser., x, 64-65; by Lawrence §. 
Thompson in Speculum, xxx, 129-30. 


Rostenberg, Leona. ‘‘Nathaniel Thompson, Catholic Printer and 
Publisher of the Restoration.’’ Zabrary, 5th ser., x (1955), 186- 
202. 


The Rothschild Library: A Catalogue of the Collection of 
Eighteenth-Century Printed Books and Manuscripts Formed by 
Lord Rothschild. Cambridge: Privately Printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 2 vols. ‘Pp. xx + 840. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 231-32. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in Library, 5th ser., X, 284-87 (an important re- 

view) ; in TLS, March 18, p. 172. 


Selig, Karl Ludwig. ‘‘ Addenda to Praz, Bibliography of Emblem 
Books.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 599-601. 


Steinberg, S[igfrid] H. Five Hundred Years of Printing. Fore- 
word by Beatrice Webb. [Harmondsworth and Baltimore:] 
Penguin Books, 1955. Pp. 277; 32 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 16, p. 768. 


The Sterling Library: A Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts Collected by Sir Louis Sterling and Presented by Him to 
the University of London. London: William H. Harrison and 
Maggs Bros., 1954. Pp. xviii+ 614. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 232. 

Rev. by G. L. K. in Library, 5th ser., xX, 72-73. 


Stewart, James D., and others (eds.). British Union Catalogue of 
Periodicals: A Record of the Periodicals of the World from the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day, in British Libraries. 
Vol. I, A-C. London: Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, 
1955. Pp. xxi + 691. 


Taylor, Archer. A History of Bibliographies of Bibliographies- New 
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Brunswick, N. J.: Scarecrow Press; London: Bailey & Swinfen, 
1955. Pp. ix + 147. 
Rey. briefly by William White in Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic 
Index, Xx1, 176. 


Taylor, F. ‘‘ Hand-list of the Bagshawe Muniments Deposited in the 
John Rylands Library.’’ Part m. Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Tibrary, xxxvu (1955), 587-626. 


Thornton, John L., and R. I. J. Tully. Scientific Books, Libraries 
and Collectors: A Study of Bibliography and the Book Trade in 
Relation to Science. London: Library Association, 1954. Pp. 
x ++ 288; 12 plates. 

_. by E. N. da C. Andrade in Nature, cLxxvi, 663-64; in TLS, July 15, 

p. 404. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The Printing of Eighteenth-Century Periodi- 
cals: With Notes on the Examiner and the World.’’ Library, 5th 
ser., X (1955), 49-54. 


Tooley, R. V. English Books with Coloured Plates, 1790 to 1860: A 
Bibliographical Account of the Most Important Books Illus- 
trated by English Artists in Colour Aquatint and Colour 
Lithography. London: Batsford, 1954. Pp. vii + 424. Cf. PQ, 


XXxIVv, 233. 
Rev. by P. H. M. in Library, 5th ser., x, 134-37. 


Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘ Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue and Translations 
from the French, 1641-1700.’’ PBSA, xirx (1955), 37-67. 


Additions and corrections. 


Vowles, Richard B. ‘‘Dramatic Theory: A Bibliography.’’ Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, urx (1955), 412-28, 464-82, 
525-34, 578-85. 


Winger, Howard W. ‘‘An Appraisal of Bibliographical Guide- 
books.’’ Library Quarterly, xxv (1955), 255-58. 


Wynne, Marjorie Gray. ‘‘ Bibliographical Files for Research in the 
Yale University Libraries.’’ PBSA, xurx (1955), 199-211. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. xxxiv, 1953- Edited by 
Frederick S. Boas and Beatrice White. London: Published for 
the English Association by Oxford University Press, ‘1955. 
Pp. 337, 

“The Restoration,” by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 211-27; “The Eighteenth 

Century,” by Edith J. Morley, pp. 228-54. Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 663. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. Edited for the 
Modern Humanities Research Association by S. C. Aston. Vol. 
xv, 1953; Vol. xv, 1954. Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 492; vi-+ 519. 
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II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Aldred, Margaret G. ‘‘The Macro Family of Little Haugh.’’ N&Q, 
ce (1955), 188-91. 


Deals, in part, with the life and house of the eighteenth-century antiquary 
Thomas Cox Macro. 


Allen, Arthur Bruce. Fighteenth-Century Buildings. London : Rock- 
liff, 1955. Pp. 36. 


Plans for six buildings. 


Allen, Arthur Bruce. Lighteenth-Century England: The Complete 
Background Book, (New Projects Series.) London: Rockliff, 
1955. Pp. viii + 287. 


Ashton, T[homas] S. An Economic History of England: The 
Eighteenth Century. London: Methuen; New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1955. Pp. viii +- 257. 

Rev. by Arthur Birnie in EHR, uxx, 674-75; by W. H. Chaloner in History 
Today, v, 489-90; by W. H. Johnston in Contemporary Review, CLXXxXvil, 424- 
25; by W. W. Piepenburg in Canadian Historical Review, Xxxvi, 341-46; in 
TLS, April 29, p. 204. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘Some Notes on Handel.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 
526-27. 
Corrections and additions to Otto Erich Deutsch’s Handel: A Documentary 
Biography (London, 1955). 


Baker, Denys Val. ‘‘Around England on Horseback in 1698.’’ 
Contemporary Review, cLxxxvm (1955), 269-72. 


Based on Celia Fiennes’ Journal. 


Balfour-Melville, E. W. M. (ed.). An Account of the Proceedings of 
the Estates in Scotland, 1689-1690. (Publications of the Scottish 
Historical Society, Third Series, Vol. xiv1.) Edinburgh: Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh for the Society, 1955. Pp. xii + 227. 


Barker, T. C., and J. R. Harris, A Merseyside Town in the Indus- 
trial Revolution—St. Helen’s 1750-1900. Liverpool University 


Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 508. 
Rev. by W. H. B. Court in FEHR, Lxx, 493-94. 


Barley, M. W. ‘‘Farmhouses and Cottages, 1550-1725.’ Economic 
History Review, vu (1955), 291-306. 


Beloff, Max. The Age of Absolutism, 1660-1815. London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 1954. Pp. 187. 
Rev. by David Large in Irish Historical Studies, 1x, 358-59; by Bruce T. 
McCully in AHR, Lx, 639-40. 


Beresford, Maurice. The Lost Villages of England. London: Lutter- 


worth Press; New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 445. 
Rev. by George Caspar Homans in Speculum, xxx, 250-52; by Floyd W. 
Snyder in AHR, LX1, 165-66. 


Birch, Alan. ‘‘Foreign Observers of the British Iron Industry dur- 
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ing the Eighteenth Century.’’ Journal of Economic History, xv 
(1955), 23-33. 


Bryant, Arthur. King Charles IT, Revised unabridged edition. 


London : Collins, 1955, Pp. xv + 368. 
Original edition, 1931. Rev. briefly in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 646. 


Bukofzer, Manfred F. ‘‘The Baroque in Musie History.’’ Journal 
of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, x1v (1955), 152-56. 

This paper and those on the baroque by Helmut Hatzfeld (see section IV), 
John Rupert Martin (listed below), and Wolfgang Stechow (see section IV) 
“were presented as a symposium” at the 1954 meeting of the American Histori- 
eal Association. 


Burton, K[enneth] G[eorge]. The Early Newspaper Press in Berk- 
shire (1723-1855). Reading, Berks.: Central Public Library, 
1954. Pp. x + 290. 

Rev. by N. Gash in EHR, Lxx, 334-35; in NG-Q, cc, 45-46. 


Butterfield, Herbert. Man on His Past: The Study of the History of 
Historical Scholarship. The Wiles Lectures given at the Queen’s 
University, Belfast, 1954. Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xvii + 238. 

Rev. by Aubrey Gwynn in Studies, xiv, 489-91; in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 715. 

Butterfield, Herbert. The Statecraft of Machiavelli. London: Bell, 
1955. Pp. 167. 


Re-issue of 1940 study, the final chapter of which concerns Bolingbroke. 


Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. xx (in 3 parts) 1705-6. Prepared 
by W. A. Shaw. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1952. 
Rev. by W. R. Ward in EHR, Lxx, 642-43. 


Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. xx1 (in 2 parts) 1706-7. Prepared 


by W. A. Shaw. London: H, M. Stationery Office, 1952. 
Rev. by W. R. Ward in EHR, Lxx, 643-45. 


Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. xxu, 1708. Prepared by W. A. 
Shaw. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1952. 
Rev. by W. R. Ward in EHR, Lxx, 675-76. 


Cameron, H. C. Mr. Guy’s Hospital, 1726-1948. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1954. Pp. xiv + 520; 36 plates. 
Rev. by E. Ashworth Underwood in Nature, CLXXvI, 893-94. 
Campbell, Mildred. ‘‘ English Emigration on the Eve of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution.’’ AHR, ux1 (1955), 1-20. 


Carswell, John Patrick. The Old Cause: Three Biographical Studies 


in Whiggism. London: Cresset Press, 1954. Pp. xxii + 402. 
Lives of Thomas Wharton, Charles James Fox, and George Bubb Doddington. 
Rev. by J. B. Owen in History Today, v, 275; in front art in TLS, March 11, pp. 
141-43. 


Chapman, Hester W. Queen Anne’s Son: A Memoir of William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester. London: Deutsch, 1954. Pp. 152. 


Factual corrections by Margaret Toynbee, corr. in TLS, Feb. 18, p. 105. 
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Cherry, George L. ‘‘Influence of Irregularities in Contested Elee- 
tions upon Election Policy during the Reign of William ITI.’’ 
Journal of Modern History, xxvu (1955), 109-24. 


Christie, Ian. ‘‘The Personality of King George IT.’’ History Today, 
v (1955), 516-25. 


Clear, Charles Reuben. John Palmer of Bath, Mail Coach Pioneer. 
London: Blandford Press in conjunction with the Postal History 
Society, 1955, Pp. 109. 


Cobban, Alfred. Ambassadors and Secret Agents: The Diplomacy 
of the First Earl of Malmesbury at the Hague. London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1954. Pp. 255. 

Rev. by Kenneth W. Thompson in Political Science Quarterly, LXx, 121-23; 

by Mark A. Thomson in EHR, ixx, 289-91. 


Cobban, Alfred. The Myth of the French Revolution. London: H. K. 
Lewis for University College, London, 1955. Pp. 25. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, May 13, p. 258. 


Collingwood, Peter J. ‘‘ Prison Visitation in the Methodist Revival.’’ 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review, cLXxx (1955), 285-92. 


Colvin, Howard M. A Biograph Dictionary of English Archi- 


tects, 1660-1840. London: Murray, 1954. Pp. xiv + 821. 
Rev. by D. J. H. in Connoisseur, cxxxv, 134-35; by Bernice Hamilton in EHR, 
LxXx, 329-30. 


Connely, Willard. Beau Nash, Monarch of Bath and Tunbridge 


Wells. London: Werner Laurie, 1955. Pp. viii + 184. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 694. 


Court, W. H. B. A Concise Economic History of Britain from 1750 
to Recent Times. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 
368. 

Rev. by Henry Hamilton in EHR, Lxx, 336-37; by Ronald V. Sires in Journal 

of Economic History, xv, 54-55. 


Craig, Sir John. A History of Red Tape: An Account of the Origin 
and Development of the Civil Service. London: Macdonald & 
Evans, 1955. Pp. 211. 


Craig, Maurice. ‘‘Burlington, Adam and Gandon.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvm (1954), 381-82. 


Crind, Anna Maria. Il Popish Plot: nelle relazioni dei residenti 
granducali alla corte di Londra, 1678-1681. (Fonti della storia 
d’Inghilterra nell’archivo di stato di Firenze.) Rome: Edizioni 
di storia e letteratura, 1954. Pp. 302. 


Crum, M. C. ‘‘Declarations for the Degree of M.A., c. 1700.’’ 
Bodleian Library Record, v (1955), 146-48. 
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Toyne, S. M. ‘‘The Early History of Cricket.’’ History Today, v 


(1955), 357-65. 
Concerned chiefly with the development of the game during the eighteenth 
century. 


Wallis, Nevile. ‘‘Morland and His Rustic Scenes.’’ Connoisseur, 
exxxvi (1955), 111. 


Ward, W. R. ‘‘Some Eighteenth Century Civil Servants: The Eng- 
lish Revenue Commissioners, 1754-98.’’ EHR, vuxrx (1955), 
25-54. 


Waterhouse, Ellis K. ‘‘English Painting and France in the 
Eighteenth Century.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xv (1952), 122-35. 


Watson, Steven. ‘‘Figures on a Woolsack.’’ History Today, v 
(1955), 75-83; 228-35. 
An essay on the Lord Chancellors. 


Webb, R[obert] K. The British Working Class Reader, 1790-1848: 
Literacy and Social Tension. London: Allen and Unwin; 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 192. 

Rev. by G. D. H. Cole in EHR, txx, 499-500; by W. G. Moore in Congrega- 

tional Quarterly, XxxiII, 382; in TLS, March 4, p. 135. 
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Whinney, M. D. ‘‘ William Talman.’’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xvin (1955), 123-39. 


An interesting account of Vanbrugh’s rival in architecture. 


Whitmore, J. B. ‘‘Samuel Harper of the British Museum, 1769.’’ 
N&Q, cc (1955), 211-12. 
Keeper of Printed Books from 1765 to 1803. 


Williams, Orlo Cyprian. The Clerical Organization of the House of 
Commons, 1661-1850. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954, Pp. xv +- 336. 

Rev. briefly by W. O. Aydelotte in AHR, Lx1, 172; in TLS, March 4, p. 131; 

for correction see Orlo Williams, corr. in TLS, March 11, p. 149. 


Zagorin, Perez. A History of Political Thought in the English Revo- 

lution. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. viii + 208- 

Rev. by George L. Mosse in AHR, 11, 170-71; by Douglas Nobbs in EHR, 
LXx, 490-91. 


lll. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Aesthetics and Language. Essays, edited with an Introduction by 
William Elton. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. vi 
+ 186. 
Rev. by Edward H. Davidson in JEGP, Liv, 269-74; by Sidney Morgenbesser 
in Journal of Philosophy, Li, 296-300. 


‘A. R. Barclay MSS.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
xiv (1955), 78-87. 


Prints Quaker letters of the seventeenth century. 


Arderne, James. Directions concerning the Matter and Stile of Ser- 
mons. Edited by John Mackay. (Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 


13.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xiv + 30. 
Apparently the first reprint of a publication of 1671. 


Baines, Arnold H. J. ‘‘Innoceney Vindiecated; or, Reproach Wip’d 
Off.’’ Baptist Quarterly, xvi (1955), 164-70. 


A study (including a transcript) of Innocency Vindicated, “a single folio 
sheet” which was issued in 1689 as a reply to charges that the Baptists had 
“betrayed the cause of civil liberty in order to secure toleration” from James II. 


Bartel, Roland. ‘‘The Story of Public Fast Days in England.’’ 

Anglican Theological Review, xxxvu (1955), 190-200. 
Concentrates on the period between 1660 and 1800. 

Braithwaite, William C. The Beginnings of Quakerism. Second 
edition, revised by Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xxviii + 607. 

Rev. by R. S. Mortimer in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xtvu, 

93-94; briefly in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 647. 

Der Briefwechsel von Johann Bernoulli, Herausgegeben von der 
Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Basel. Band I, Basel: Birk- 
hiuser Verlag, 1955. Pp- 532. 

Rev. by T. G. Cowling in Nature, cLXxvI, 1187. 
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Brooks, E. St. John. ‘‘Hans Sloane and Sloane Elsmere.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 177. 


Brooks, E. St. John. Sir Hans Sloane: The Great Collector and His 


Circle. London: Batchworth Press, 1954. Pp. 234. 
Rev. by Aubrey Gwynn in Irish Historical Studies, 1x, 480-82. 


Brown, Sanborn C. ‘‘Scientifie Drawings of Count Rumford at 
Harvard.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, rx (1955), 350-64. 


Carpenter, S[pencer] C[ecil]. The Church in England, 597-1688. 


London: John Murray, 1954. Pp. viii +- 516. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 247. 
Rev. by M. Deanesly in Church Quarterly Review, cLVI, 113-15; by B. D. Till 
in Theology, Lvm1, 469-71. 


Carré, Meyrick H. ‘‘The Old Order and the New: The Intellectual 
Revolution of the Seventeenth Century.’’ History Today, v 
(1955), 253-61. 


Cassirer, Ernst. The Platonic Renaissance in England. Translated 
by James P. Pettegrove. London: Nelson; Austin: University of 


Texas Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 207. 
Rev. by E. I. Watkin in Dublin Review, ccxx1x, 341-43. 


Chapman-Huston, Desmond, and Ernest C. Cripps. Through a City 
Archway: The Story of Allen & Hanburys, 1715-1954. London: 
Murray, 1954. Pp. xv + 326. 

The history of a pharmaceutical house founded by Quakers. Rev. by L. Hugh 

Doncaster in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Association, xtvu, 45-46; by 

8S. M. Toyne in History Today, v, 66-68. 


Cohen, I. Bernard. ‘‘Franklin, Boerhaave, Newton, Boyle and the 
Absorption of Heat in Relation to Color.’’ Jsis, xtvi (1955), 
99-104. 


Cohen, I. Bernard, and Katharine Strelsky (comps.). ‘‘Eightieth 
Critical Bibliography of the History of Science and Its Cultural 
Influences (to 1 January 1954).’’ Isis, xiv1 (1955), 111-220. 


Cook, G. H. Old St. Paul’s Cathedral: A Lost Glory of Mediaeval 
London. London: Phoenix House, 1955. Pp. 112. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 576. 


Coulson, C. A. Science and Christian Belief. (The John Calvin Me- 
Nair Lectures, 1954.) London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
Pp. x + 127. 

Rev. by Charles E. Raven in Nature, cLxxvi, 410-11; by Kevin Smyth in 

Studies, xuiv, 483-84; in TLS, July 8, p. 385. 


Coulson, C. A. Science and Religion: A Changing Relationship. 
(The Rede Lecture for 1954.) Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 35. 

Rev. in leading art. in TLS, Feb. 18, p. 105. 
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Crombie, Alastair Cameron. Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of 
Modern Experimental Science, 1100-1700. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 369. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 247. 
Rev. by Marshall Clagett in Jsis, xvi, 66-69; by A. L. L. in Revue philoso- 
phique, CXLV, 367-68. 


Cropper, Margaret. Sparks among the Stubble: Seven Anglican 
Saints. London: Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. xiii +- 226. 
Short studies of Robert Nelson, Thomas Bray, William Law, John Newton, 
Hannah More, William Wilberforce, and Robert Walker. Rev. by E. I. Watkin 
in Church Quarterly Review, civ1, 458-60. 


Cuming, G. J. ‘‘The Making of the Durham Book.’’ Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, vi (1955), 60-72. 
Dargan, Edwin Charles. A History of Preaching. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1954. Pp- 1168. 
Rev. by Alexander Ross in Evangelical Quarterly, xxvul, 52-54. 
Daumas, Maurice. Lavoisier: Théoricien et Expérimentateur. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. ii + 180; 4 plates. 
Rev. by W. A. Smeaton in Nature, cLXxvI, 896. 


Davis, Gaius. ‘‘The Puritan Teaching on Marriage and the 
Family.’’ Evangelical Quarterly, xxvu (1955), 15-30. 


Duveen, Denis I., and Herbert S. Klickstein. A Bibliography of the 


Works of Antoine Lavoisier, 1743-1794. London: William Daw- 
son & Sons, Ltd., and E. Weil, 1954. Pp. xxiii +- 493; 42 plates. 
Rev. by Harold Hartley in Nature, cLXxvI, 412-13. 


Edwards, Irene L. ‘‘The Women Friends of London.’’ Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, xtvu (1955), 3-21. 


On the Restoration and eighteenth century. 


Eyles, Joan M. ‘‘John Ray, F.R.S. (1627-1705).’’ Nature, cLxxv 
(1955), 103-05. 


Hall, A[rthur] R. The Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800: The For- 
mation of the Modern Scientific Attitude. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1954. Pp- xvii ++ 390. 

Rev. by Marie Boas in Jsis, XLVI, 304-05. 


Hart, A[rthur] Tindal. The Eighteenth-Century Country Parson, 
ctrca 1689-1830. Shrewsbury : Wilding & Son, 1955. Pp. 176. 
Rev. by W. G. Addison in Theology, Lv, 473-74; in TLS, July 8, p. 376. 
Hazard, Paul. European Thought in the Eighteenth Century: From 

Montesquieu to Lessing. Translated by J. Lewis May. London: 
Hollis & Carter; Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xx -+- 477. 
Rev. by Franklin L. Ford in AHR, Lx, 599-600; by J. P. Mayer in Dublin 
Review, CCXxIx, 360-61; by John Edmund O’Brien in Catholic Historical Re- 
view, XLI, 211-12. 
Henderson, G. D. ‘‘The Idea of the Covenant in Scotland.’’ 
Evangelical Quarterly, xxvm (1955), 2-14. 
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Hudson, D., and K. W. Luckhurst. The Royal Society of Arts, 1754- 


1954. London: John Murray, 1954. Pp. xviii + 411. 
Rev. by W. H. Chaloner in Economic History Review, vit, 117-18. 


Janelle, Pierre. ‘‘A Propos de lI‘ Enthousiasme.’ ’’ Etudes Anglaises, 


vi (1955), 133-37. 
Deals in part with George Fox and the Quakers. 


Kelynack, W. S. ‘‘John Cennick: 12th December 1718—4th July 
1755.’’ London Quarterly and Holborn Review, cuxxx (1955), 
209-14. 


Cennick was “Wesley’s first lay preacher” and an associate of Whitefield; 
he finally returned to “his mother Church, the Moravian Brethren.” 


Koyré, Alexandre. ‘‘A Documentary History of the Problem of 
Fall from Kepler to Newton: De Motu Gravium Naturaliter 
Cadentium in Hypothesi Terrae Motae.’’ Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, new series, XLV (1955), 329-95. 


Langer, Susanne K. Feeling and Form: A Theory of Art Developed 
from ‘‘Philosophy in a New Key.’’ New York: Scribner, 1953. 
Pp. xvi + 431. 

Rev. by Denis Donoghue in Studies, xiv, 378-80; by Joseph Margolis in 

Journal of Philosophy, Lu, 291-96. 


Linnell, C. L. S. ‘‘Daniel Seargill: ‘A Penitent ‘‘Hobbist.’’’ ’’ 
Church Quarterly Review, civ1 (1955), 256-65. 

An account of the life of Scargill, a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, who, choosing “to be a disciple” of Hobbes, was “expelled from the 
University” on March 12, 1688/9; later he recanted “from the Pulpit of Great 
St. Mary’s” and “was restored to the University.” 


Linnell, C. L. 8. ‘‘An Eighteenth-Century Undergraduate and the 


xxxrx Articles.’’ Theology, tvm (1955), 60-63. 
Copy of the xxxrx Articles containing annotations by John Ffolliott of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Maxwell, William D. A History of Worship in the Church of Scot- 
land. (The Baird Lectures, 1953.) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 190. 

Rev. by G. W. O. Addleshaw in Church Quarterly Review, CLVI, 332-33; by J. 

Alan Kay in London Quarterly and Holborn Review, CLXxx, 231-32; by C. St. 

M. B. MacFarlane in Theology, LvUl, 477-78; in TLS, July 22, p. 417. 


MeNeill, John Thomas. The History and Character of Calvinism. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 466. Cf. 
PQ, xxxiv, 250. 

Rev. by Edward A. Dowey, Jr., in Review of Religion, xx, 64-67; by E. R. 

Hardy in Anglican Theological Review, xxxvul, 292-93; by W. L. in Personalist, 

XXXVI, 439-40; by Walter E. Stuermann in Church History, xxiv, 75-77. 


Meyer, Gerald Dennis. The Scientific Lady in England, 1650-1760: 
An Account of Her Rise, with Emphasis on the Major Roles of 
the Telescope and Microscope. (University of California English 
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Studies, No. 12.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 126. 


Micklewright, F. H. Amphlett. ‘‘Sir Francis Dashwood and an 
Abridged B .C. P.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 445-46. 
Suggests that in his and Benjamin Franklin’s abridgment (1773) of the Book 
of Common Prayer, Dashwood, a member of the Hell-fire Club, aimed a covert 
attack at Christianity. 


M., R. 8. ‘‘The Midgely Library, Manchester: A Quaker Research 
Collection in the North of England.’’ Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society, xtvu (1955), 87-91. 


Reilly, Conor, S. J. ‘‘Father Athanasius Kircher, S. J., Master of 
an Hundred Arts.’’ Studies, xuiv (1955), 457-68. 


Robson, K. J. R. ‘‘The S.P.C.K. in Action: Some Episodes from the 
East Riding of Yorkshire.’’ Church Quarterly Review, cLvI 
(1955), 266-78. 

Concentrates on the eighteenth century. 

Rouse, Ruth, and Stephen Charles Neill (eds.). A History of the 
Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948. London: S.P.C.K., 1954. Pp. 
xxiv -++ 822. 

Rev. by Hermes Kreilkamp in Catholic Historical Review, xii, 316-18. 

Sarton, George. ‘‘ ‘Historians and Philosophers’ of Science: Biogra- 
phies Available in Jsis (1-45) & Osiris (1-11).’’ Isis, xuv1 (1955), 
360-66. 


Savidge, Alan. The Foundation and Early Years of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. London: S8.P.C.K., 1955. Pp. 159. 
Rev. by Mary Ransome in EHR, Lxx, 673; by J. F. Walker in Theology, 
LVI, 320-21; briefly in TLS, March 4, p. 139. 


Simpson, Alan. Puritanism in Old and New England. University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 125. 


Smith, H. Rossiter. ‘‘John Gough, the Blind Philosopher, 1757- 
1825.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 394-97, 448-51. 


Strauss, Leo. Natural Right and History. University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x + 327. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 252. 

Rev. by John D. Eusden in Journal of Religion, xxxv, 48-49; by J. P. Faye 
in Revue philosophique, CXLV, 218-20; by Ronald F. Howell in Journal of 
Politics, xvul, 122-26; by John Plamenatz in Philosophical Review, LxIv, 300-02 
by Radoslav A. Tsanoff in Ethics, Lxv, 139-40. 


Stromberg, Roland N. Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth-Century 
England. London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xi +- 192. 
Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 252-53. 

Rev. by Carl B. Cone in Journal of Modern History, xxvu, 101-02; by R. W. 
Greaves in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, v1, 111-13; by W. T. Laprade in 
AHR, ux, 949; by Richard H. Wilmer, Jr., in Anglican Theological Review, 
xxxvilI, 305-07. 
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Strong, L{eonard] A. G. Dr. Quicksilver, 1600-1742: The Life and 
Times of Thomas Dover, M.D. (Rogues Gallery Series, No. 3) 


London: Andrew Melrose, 1955. Pp. 184. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 567. 


Taylor, E. G. R. The Mathematical Practitioners of Tudor and 
Stuart England. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 


443; 12 plates. 
Rev. by R. A. Skelton in Mariner’s Mirror, x11, 342-43; by D. P. J. Wood in 
Nature, CLXxv, 1009-10; in TLS, Feb. 18, p. 109. 


Thompson, H. P. ‘‘Dr. Thomas Bray.’’ Theology, tvu (1955), 92-97. 
Short biography of the founder of the 8.P.C.K. and the 8.P.G. 


Thompson, H. P. Thomas Bray. London: 8.P.C.K., 1954. 
Rev. by Mary Ransome in EHR, Lxx, 331-32. 


Tollees, Frederick B. ‘‘Some Unpublished Works of John Whit- 
ing.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, x.vu (1955), 
52-56. 


Late seventeenth-century Quaker writings. 


Usher, Abbott Payson. A History of Mechanical Inventions. Revised 
edition. Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 450. 
Rev. by Lynn White, Jr., in Isis, xLv1, 290-93. 


Vipont, Elfrida. The Story of Quakerism, 1652-1952. London: Ban- 


nisdale Press, 1954. 
Rev. in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xLvu, 92. 


Wand, John William Charles. A History of the Modern Church 
from 1500 to the Present Day. Seventh edition, reprinted with 
minor corrections. London: Methuen, 1955. Pp. xii +- 323. 


Whale, J. S. The Protestant Tradition: An Essay in Interpretation. 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 360. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 2, p. 513. 


White, Terence De Vere. The Story of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Tralee: The Kerryman, 1955. Pp. viii + 228. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 799. 


Whiting, Evelyn S. ‘‘The Yearly Meeting for Wales, 1682-1797.’ 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xLvu (1955), 57-70 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory 
and the Critical Tradition. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xviii+ 406. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 241-43, 
XXXIV, 254-55. 

Rev. by John Holloway in RES, new ser., v1, 94-96; by Heinrich Huscher in 

Anglia, LXXIll, 247-50; by A. 8. P. Woodhouse in MLN, Lxx, 374-77. 
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Allen, Walter E. Six Great Novelists: Defoe, Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens, Stevenson, Conrad. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1955. 
Pp. 182. 


Armstrong, William <A. ‘‘Changeable Scenery at Plymouth in 
1764.’’ Theatre Notebook, x (1955), 31-32. 


Calls attention to an interesting passage in Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs describ- 
ing flat scenes that worked up and down in a frame like a window sash. 


Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in West- 
ern Literature. Translated from the German by Willard R. 
Trask. Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. 563. Cf. PQ, 


XXxIVv, 255. 
Rev. by Harry Bergholz in Modern Language Journal, xxx1x, 109; briefly by 
W. H. D. in Personalist, xxxvi, 90-91; by Robert M. Grant in Anglican Theo- 
logical Review, XXXVII, 229-31. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The Dublin Stage, 1736-1737.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 61-65. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The Finances of an Ejighteenth-Century 
Theatre.’’ Theatre Annual, xim (1955), 49-59. 


An informative article about the finances of Rich’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre during the seasons 1724-25 and 1726-27. 


Bartley, J. O. Teague, Shenkin and Sawney: Being an Historical 
Study of the Earliest Irish, Welsh and Scottish Characters in 
English Plays. Cork University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 339. 

Rev. by William A. Armstrong in Theatre Notebook, 1x, 82; by David B. 

Quinn in Jrish Historical Studies, 1x, 348-49; see J. O. Bartley, corr. in TLS, 

Jan. 21, p. 41, answering review in TLS, Dec. 24, 1954, p. 832. 


Bateson, F. W. ‘‘The Discrimination of Literary Sources: Mr. 
Stallman’s Muddles.’’ College English, xvi (1955), 131-35. 


An article prompted by R. W. Stallman’s paper on sources which is listed 
below. 


Berkeley, David S. ‘‘The Art of ‘Whining’ Love [in Restoration 
comedy ].’’ SP, uu (1955), 478-96. 


Berkeley, David S. ‘‘Préciosité and the Restoration Comedy of 
Manners.’’ HLQ, xvi (1955), 109-28. 


Berkeley, David S. ‘‘Some Notes on Probability in Restoration 
Drama.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 237-39, 342-44, 432. 


Bielby, M. R. ‘‘ Works of Devotion as Literature.’’ London Quar- 
terly and Holborn Review, cLxxx (1955), 260-64. 


Includes brief references to Bunyan and William Law. 


Black, Sidney J. ‘‘ Eighteenth-Century ‘Histories’ as a Fictional 
Mode.’’ Boston University Studies in English, 1 (1955), 38-44. 


Boas, Frederick S. An Introduction to Eighteenth-Century Drama, 
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1700-1800. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. x +- 365. Cf. 
PQ, xxxm, 244; xxxrv, 255. 
Rev. by W. F. Schirmer in Anglia, txxu, 510; by Frederick T. Wood in 
English Studies, xxxvi, 85. 


Bosker, A. Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. Second edition, 
revised. Groningen: Wolters; New York: Hafner, 1953. Pp. x 
+ 345. 
Rev. by R. L. Brett in RES, new ser., vi, 429-30; by Frederick T. Wood in 
English Studies, xxxvi, 188. 


Boyce, Benjamin. The Polemic Character, 1640-1661: A Chapter 
in English Literary History. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 160. 

The present study is to be regarded as a kind of supplement to the author’s 
admirable book concerning the earlier characters of the seventeenth century, 
The Theophrastan Character in England to 1642 (1947). Because of the nature 
of the material dealt with, the earlier volume possesses a significance, from 
the point of view of literary history, which can scarcely be said to attach to 
this supplementary monograph. As Boyce points out, “the varieties of techniques 
and the discovery of subjects suitable to [the genre of the prose character] 
were exhausted between 1608, when Joseph Hall began the excitement with his 
Characters of Vertues and Vices, and 1643, when Lenton and Saltonstall, 
Brathwaite and Lupton and Fuller had all published their collections.” It was 
at this latter point that there emerged the so-called controversial or polemical 
character, which was to continue to flourish throughout the ensuing period of 
civil wars and religious controversies. This new kind of character often makes 
intensely interesting reading, sometimes by reason of its stylistic and rhetorical 
elements, but chiefly and almost always for the historical and social com- 
mentary which it affords with singular vividness. It is because the historical 
aspect seems to overshadow all others that the treatment of the controversial 
character from the literary-artistic point of view becomes pretty difficult. 
Boyce’s determination to approach the subject in terms of literary meaning is 
praiseworthy, and what he has thereby achieved, though inevitably on the 
meager side, quite justifies his choice of method. 

In a study so devised, dealing with such material, a good many comments and 
queries — the sign of one’s interest — are bound to arise. (1) Noteworthy are 
the five examples of later character-writing given in the Appendix. (2) The 
discussion of the ‘‘ idealized’’ or ‘‘credo’’ character — one in which the aspira- 
tions entertained for one’s own group or party are being given expression — and 
the accompanying examples are historically valuable. (3) One wishes that a 
more concentrated study could have been made of Cleveland’s rhetoric. Indeed, 
the entire subject of vituperative rhetoric in these controversial characters 
might, one feels, have been dealt with at considerably greater length and if 
necessary at the expense of other matters, for it was exactly here that a lasting 
contribution — it lasted at any rate well into the eighteenth century — was made 
to the tradition — which sometimes became a high art — of contrived satiric 
misrepresentation and vilification. (4) Finally, it is to be regretted that Samuel 
Butler’s prose characters, dating as they do from a period later than 1661, are 
for this reason excluded from consideration here. Boyce’s brief Postscript does, 
it is true, take up Hudibras against the background of the character-writing of 
the forties and fifties, and one or two valid points are made. Here again, 
though, one regrets that more could not have been done with Cleveland and his 
satiric rhetoric in relation to Butler. It is to be hoped that Boyce, with his 
special qualifications, will take up this latter subject again and more fully. 

—RICARDO QUINTANA. 
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Brauer, George C., Jr. ‘‘Recommendations of the ‘Spectator’ for 
Students during the Eighteenth Century.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 
207-08. 


Brinkley, Roberta Florence (ed.). Coleridge on the Seventeenth 
Century. With an Introduction by Louis I. Bredvold. [Durham, 
N. C.] : Duke University Press, 1955. Pp. xxxviii +- 704. 

In this rich collection of notebook entries, marginalia, reports of lectures 
and conversations, and excerpts from letters and published works, Coleridge’s 
comments on the seventeenth century have been arranged in seven sections de- 
voted to the historical background, philosophy, theology, science, literary prose, 
poetry, and drama. That some sections are much larger than others indicates 
the bias of Coleridge’s interests: theology has a long lead, with comments on 
“the old Divines” filling 257 pages, or more than any two other categories 
combined. Even so, the editor finds it necessary to leave out a large mass of 
theological discussion. In the second place are 132 pages of comment on fifteen 
poets, from Chapman and Daniel to Dryden and Blackmore; here more than 
half is given to Milton. Literary prose, with 90 pages, and philosophy, with 81, 
outdistance the 46 pages on drama, 34 on the historical background, and 15 on 
science. Such a distribution of emphasis lends support to a main point which 
Professor Bredvold develops in his introductory essay, that the seventeenth 
century was Coleridge’s “spiritual home,” and that he turned to it especially 
for types of moral and intellectual excellence which he believed to be deficient 
in the succeeding period down to his own time. 

To strengthen the unity of a text which remains fragmentary even in topical 
arrangement, the editor provides concise introductions to the sections on history, 
theology, philosophy, and science, and might well have done the same for the 
sections on poetry and drama, though with these two she supplies only a dis- 
cussion of the Milton lectures. The literary prose, especially as it relates to 
Coleridge’s ideas about style, is illuminatingly handled in Professor Bredvold’s 
essay. But the overflowing energy of Coleridge’s mind refuses to be reduced to 
any very strict order. A striking comment on the metrics of Butler, here 
printed for the first time, occurs in the drama section, in a discussion of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; wherever placed, it could connect only remotely with the 
judgment, recorded in the “Butler” pages proper, that Butler’s (and Swift’s) 
satire on enthusiasm would make wholesome basic reading for a beginning stu- 
dent of divinity. Coleridge’s frequently polemic tone, and the delight he takes 
in strongly stating an unconventional judgment, serve to augment a not un- 
pleasantly centrifugal effect. He calls Hobbes “the illiterate perpetrator of 
‘the Age of Reason,’” and avows, after looking at the translation of the 
Odyssey, that Hobbes was a better poet than philosopher. There is “more real 
lyric feeling” in Cotton’s “Ode to Winter” than in most of Gray. The irony of 
Asgill and De Foe is often finer than that of Swift. In a passing reference to 
“Dr. Johnson’s pilfered brutalities of wit,” the “pilfered” appears to strike at 
Boswell. Such comments have, of course, every degree of critical value from 
absolute zero to levels of the highest suggestive power. “Dryden’s genius was of 
that sort which catches fire by its own motion; his chariot wheels get hot by 
driving fast.” 

In contrast to such fragments stand several extended discourses, notably the 
systematic critique of Locke which Coleridge produced in a series of letters 
to Josiah Wedgwood in 1801. Here he argues vigorously that Locke was an 
inexact writer and unoriginal thinker, and was anticipated in everything of 
real value by Descartes. The present collection prints for the first time twenty- 
four pages of excerpts, and comparison with the full texts in Volume II of 
Earl Leslie Griggs’s Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, which has 
appeared subsequently, shows that these excerpts include everything of impor- 
tance for the critique. It is disturbing, however, to find frequent textual dis- 
crepancies between the excerpts and the corresponding passages in the Collected 
Letters, seeing that both editors profess to reproduce their common source with 
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minute fidelity. Quite apart from variants in punctuation, the scope and nature 
of these disagreements may be shown by the following verbal collation of the 
first letter (Griggs, No. 381): 


Griggs, pp. 680-685 Brinkley, pp. 69-74 
hese notions he enforces in the These notions he confuses in the 
Theaetetus, and the Phaedon, and Thestetus, and the Phedrus, and 
still more at large in the Menon; still more at large in the Meno; 
Of their party of this party 
assertion assertions 
word whether word and whether 
to shew this permit me to to show this, permit me to 
trace back the meaning trace the meaning 
dividitur dividatur 
potestates. [Griggs’s note: potestatem. 
For potestates read potestatem.] 
aliae a mente factae videntur: alie facte videntur: 
inserted into the text inserted with the text 
ad notiones ad actiones 
quae sint istarum cogitationum ~ que sunt istarum cogitationum 
formae, ut [ab] aliis forme ab aliis 
morbos, ut podagram morbos, podagram 


An additional and particularly puzzling discrepancy in the text of this letter 
has to do with one of Coleridge’s quotations from Descartes. In the Brinkley 
volume (p. 71) we are told in a footnote that “At this point Coleridge omits” 
some twelve words of his original; but in the Griggs edition (p. 686) the words 
in question are printed in the main text without editorial comment. The other 
letters also show disagreements in wording; in Professor Brinkley’s excerpt 
from the fourth letter, the final fifteen lines show no less than ten such 
instances, and for some of these, e. g. — 

Griggs: aversion from even the name of Metaphysics 

Brinkley: aversion from over the name of Metaphysics 
— the Griggs text certainly seems the more plausible. 

So far as these discrepancies reflect the sometimes desperate ambiguities of 
Coleridge’s handwriting, one can feel only sympathy and gratitude for the 
efforts of the editors. Even where there is some appearance of culpable care- 
lessness, it would of course be rash to pronounce particiular judgment until 
fresh reference can be made to the originals. In general, Coleridge on the Seven- 
teenth Century is a notable contribution to the study both of Coleridge and of 
the seventeenth century, and should find a usefulness comparable to that of 
Professor Raysor’s standard collections of the Shakespearean and miscellaneous 
criticism. — RHOBES DUNLAP. 


Brown, A. Stuart. ‘‘The Peer and the Players.’’ Theatre Note- 
book, rx (1955), 76-78. 
Concerning Lord Chedworth (1754-1804), who was a staunch friend and 
benefactor of the players who acted at the Theatre Royal, Norwich. 


Chapin, Chester F. Personification in Eighteenth-Century English 
Poetry. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. x+ 175. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 795. 

It is with personification as with diction: discussion has shifted from the 
question of the absolute value of a figure or word (as when someone condemns 
personification as such, or underscores the bad words in a passage of eighteenth- 
century verse) to the effectiveness of a figure or word in its full context, in 
its relation to the intentions and expectations of poet, critic, and reader. A 
high responsiveness in the age to abstract terms in themselves must be and is 
still recognized. But what Dr. Chapin does is to connect personified abstractions 
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with the wider pattern of eighteenth-century literary theories and intentions. 
He uses recent analyses by Bronson, Wasserman, Leavis, Abrams, Donald Davie, 
Rachel Trickett, and others, but the reader feels that he is moving inde- 
pendently. 

The discussion is largely based on a distinction between two kinds of personi- 
fied abstraction. (I should prefer to call them tendencies in the use and develop- 
ment of personified abstraction. ) 

Most familiar is the visualized figure seen by the “mind’s eye” (thus at the 
same time “fiction of the mind” and “object of sight”), and presented in many 
a Miltonic train, Spenserian pageant, or descriptive and allegorical ode. Al- 
though this kind of personification made large use of traditional iconographic 
material, it was thought of, in terms of Lockean empiricism, as produced by the 
manipulation of details from sense experience. At the same time, much current 
doctrine ——— essential initiative to the mind, and, to our way of thinking, 
exaggerated the daring of the poet’s art in devising such fictions. The poetic 
values attained in this way are best seen in Collins, but extreme emphasis on 
the visual goes into sterile and tasteless decorations in such writers as Ogilvie, 
and especially in Erasmus Darwin, against whom Wordsworth reacts sharply. 
Dr. Chapin works out this theme, which I summarize very briefly, with ad- 
mirable clarity and coherence. 

The second kind of personified abstraction, according to this account, 
approaches metaphor rather than allegory, and Chapin connects it with a theory 
of the imagination as a total activity of the mind, not mere image-making — 
a theory not always fully expressed, but held essentially by Pope and Johnson. 
In their poetry of statement personification is characteristically used to give 
poetic value to expressions of general truth; moral earnestness or “enthusiasm 
for the social order” imparts force to the personifications in The Vanity of 
Human Wishes and Dunciad IV, both closely studied here. Paradigms are 
analyses by Leavis (Revaluation, pp. 106-07, 116 ff.), and by Donald Davie 
(Purity of Diction in English Verse, p. 38 ff.). It is recent interest in Augustan 
thetoric rather than traditional criticism that directs attention to this mode of 
personification. Chapin’s general conclusion, favoring his second category rather 
than his first, is stated thus: “Personifications become ‘real’ to the eighteenth- 
century mind when they are felt as dramatizations of the values, affections, or 
qualities which relate to the activities of man in the empirical world — not 
when they are projected as figures from a world of vision” (p. 132). This is a 
useful distinction which throws light on the course of eighteenth-century poetry. 
The second kind may be broadly described as personification put to the most 
approved uses of Augustan verse; it is likely to be variously subordinated, 
adapted, and combined with other rhetorical devices. In practice the two kinds 
vary so much as often to approximate one another and overlap. Each can be 
found in a writer like Gray. Each may have more or less visual detail, though 
the first tends to be more systematically pictorial than the second. Each can be 
static or mobile. Each gains by animation, intensity, or vividness, however 
attained or whatever poetic ends these qualities may be supposed to serve. Each 
has its successes and its failures. The allegorical figure of the first mode is 
likely to impress us as a more pretentious failure when it is languid or routine, 
but there are many routine personifications of the second kind also. Few other 
poets succeed as Johnson does at his best by relying upon the sheer force of the 
abstract term, an effect which could often be called abstractionism or even 
“hypostasis” rather than personification in the usual sense. In contrast to John- 
son’s massive work, Pope’s personifications in Dunciad IV involve high visualiza- 
tion which connects with tableau and pantomine, and are filled with the anima- 
tion so characteristic of the poem as a whole (see Aubrey L. Williams, Pope’s 
‘Dunciad’: A Study of Its Meaning [1955], especially p. 99). Dr. Chapin’s dis- 
cussion is notable for its clear presentation and correlation of literary theory 
and practice, and its close analysis of selected examples. His results are so 
interesting that one would like to see the study extended to other poets, such as 
Young and Cowper. — ALAN D. McKILLop. 
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Clark, William Smith. The Early Irish Stage: The Beginnings to 
1720. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 227. 

Rev. by F. S. Boas in English, x, 228-29; by Denis Donoghue in Studies, 
XLIV, 381-82; by G. C. Duggan in Irish Historical Studies, 1x, 470-72; by Sybil 
Rosenfeld in Theatre Notebook, 1x, 95-96; briefly in N&Q, cc, 459; in TLS, 
Feb. 11, p. 90. 

This book is an important addition to the increasing number of histories now 
being written that deal with the provincial theatres of the British Isles. These 
histories — hitherto either frequently neglected or, in many instances, produced 
by slipshod amateurs — have a bearing on the affairs of the London stage the 
full significance of which has only recently been realized. 

It would, of course, be idle to deny, in the history both of English drama and 
of the English theatre, the primacy of London. But provincial companies ful- 
filled many important functions: for example, the opportunity offered to actors 
to get a proper schooling. On this matter Dr. Clark is properly insistent. To 
London from Dublin came Booth, Wilks, Quin, Estcourt, Doggett and others, 
just as in subsequent years came Spranger Barry, Sheridan, Mrs. Woffington, 
Kemble and Kean. They came not as neophytes, but as already skilled profes- 
sionals. The country theatres, too, supplied London with scene-painters and 
musicians and playwrights. And in return these theatres offered haven to in- 
numerable performers and others who for various reasons, temporarily or 
permanently, gave up their metropolitan engagements. What would we not give 
to know, in this connection, the details of Shakespeare’s professional visits to 
provincial towns? 

On this very problem Dr. Clark throws no light; he makes no romantic 
assumptions about Shakespeare or about anybody else. The “Beginnings” he 
documents as scrupulously as he documents everything he touches; the mum- 
mers’ plays in the 15th century and later, the 16th-century church theatricals, 
and finally the first secular play, performed in the Dublin Tholsel or city hall, 
in 1569. Twenty years subsequently Dublin saw, for the first time, actual pro- 
fessional actors, when the Queen’s Players and the Earl of Essex’s Players spent 
the summer in Ireland. Presently other towns, such as Youghal and Kilkenny, 
were being visited by strolling companies. 

But Dublin remained, of course, the principal seat of activity. Its first proper 
theatre, and certainly the first such to be built outside of London, was erected 
in 1637 by John Ogilby, and for three years it enjoyed the good offices of 
James Shirley, both as a writer of prologues and of plays. The Protectorate put 
an end to everything but clandestine operations in the Irish (exactly as it did 
in the English) theatre, but Ogilby was both patient and alert. One of Charles 
Il’s first acts was the granting to Ogilby of a royal patent. A new theatre was 
thereupon built, and it was, as Dr. Clark remarks, “the first edifice of the 
period to have been designed from bottom to top as a playhouse.” It was 
opened in October 1662, and its site, in Smock Alley, was occupied by this 
theatre and by its successor, erected in 1735, for nearly 150 years. 

To Dublin goes also another distinction. In 1662 the Earl of Orrery pro- 
duced in the great hall of his suburban house a tragi-comedy written by him- 
self. This was Altemera (called, when acted two years later in London, The 
Generall) ; it was the first in that long series of tragedies and tragi-comedies 
known as “heroic plays”. Then in February 1663 came a professional production 
of Mrs. “Orinda” Philips’s translation of Corneille’s Pompey, the first in an 
almost equally long line of French plays adapted for British consumption. 

The theatre prospered. Shakespeare was frequently acted, and the performers, 
in particular the men, were persons of distinction in their profession. One draw- 
back, however, remained, which Dr. Clark stresses with cogency. The Irish 
theatre was not Irish. It was Anglo-Irish; it was almost entirely patronized by 
the Lord Lieutenant and his court; the new plays were English plays. This 
situation persisted for almost two generations. The blame cannot really be 
imputed to the theatre’s manager, Joseph Ashbury, who had succeeded Ogilby 
in 1675. His public had no interest in Irish playwrights or in Irish themes, and 
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he would take no risks with his box-office. But as the city grew and broadened 
the theatre broadened with it. By 1715 persons of all ranks were beginning to 
resort to Smock Alley, and the demand for fare not exclusively English began 
to be met. Charles Shadwell was the first to step forward. With the production 
in the years immediately preceding 1720 of his Irish Hospitality, Rotherick 
O’Connor and others based on local traditions and manners the Irish theatre 
began to manifest an individuality that it has never subsequently lost. 

Dr. Clark has set forth all these matters with great skill. He eschews specula- 
tion, and maintains toward his thesis, which is the gradual unfolding of a 
theatrical tradition indigenous to Ireland, a clearly delineated point of view. 
The impetus for his investigations was the counsel of the eminent historian of 
the stage, the late W. J. Lawrence, whose admirable collections relating to the 
Trish theatre are now at Cincinnati. But no other stones, in London or in Dublin 
or elsewhere, seem to have been left unturned. It is a pleasure to salute a book 
that is definitive. — CHARLES BEECHER HOGAN. 


Clark, William Smith. ‘‘ ‘The Siddons’ in Dublin.’’ Theatre Note- 
book, rx (1955), 103-11. 


Clinton-Baddeley, V. C. ‘‘A Speculation on Stars.”’ 
Theatre Notebook, rx (1955), 78-79. 
Concerning the eighteenth-century use of the word star to designate a 
favourite performer. 


Clinton-Baddeley, V. C. All Right on the Night. London: Putnam, 


1954, Pp. 243. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 256. 
Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in Theatre Notebook, 1x (1955), 53-54. 


Clunes, Alec. British Theatre History. (Reader’s Guides, Second 
Series III.) Cambridge University Press for the National 
Book League, 1955. Pp. 27. 


Crane, R. S. The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of 
Poetry. (The Alexander Lectures, 1951-52.) Toronto: Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. xxii + 214. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 256-57. 

Rev. by George Boas in MLN, Lxx, 120-24; by Wallace W. Douglas in MP, 

Lil, 269-73; by William Empson in Sewanee Review, Lx, 471-79. 


Corr. in 


Davie, Donald. Articulate Energy: An Inquiry into the Syntax of 
English Poetry. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. 
vii + 173. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 658. 

Davie, Donald. ‘‘Augustans New and Old.’’ Twentieth Century, 

civ (1955), 464-75. 


Davie, Donald. Purity of Diction in English Verse. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1952; New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. viii + 211. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 257. 

Rev. by Thomas Pyles in MLN, Lxx, 541-42. 


DeMott, Benjamin. ‘‘Comenius and the Real Character in Eng- 
land.’’ PMLA, uxx (1955), 1068-81. 


On Comenius’s influence in the linguistic reforms of the seventeenth century. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. The Broken Cistern. (Clark Lectures, 1952-53.) 
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London: Cohen & West, 1954; Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 158. 
Rev. by J. E. M. Latham in Contemporary Review, cLXxxvi (1954), 318; in 
leading art. in TLS, July 9, 1954, p. 441. 


Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo. Vol. 1: A-BAR; Vol. I: BAS-CAP. 
Roma: Le Maschere, 1954, 1955. Pp. xxx + 1615 columns; xxii 
-+- 1744 columns. 


A superbly illustrated encyclopedia of theatrical history. Vol. I rev. by 
Allardyce Nicoll in MLR, ut, 323-24. 


English Stage Comedy. Edited with an Introduction by W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. (English Institute Essays, 1954.) Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. x + 182. 

Includes W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., “The Criticism of Comedy,” pp. 3-21; and 

Marvin Mudrick, “Restoration Comedy and Later,” pp. 98-125. Rev. in TLS, 

Nov. 4, p. 652. 


Fiehler, Rudolph. ‘‘How Oldeastle Became Falstaff.’’ MLQ, xvi 
(1955), 16-31. 


Describes the views of several eighteenth-century Shakespearean critics on 
the relation between Oldcastle and Falstaff. 


Friederich, Werner P., with the collaboration of David Henry 
Malone. Outline of Comparative Literature from Dante Ali 
ghieri to Eugene O’Neill. (University of North Carolina Studies 
in Comparative Literature, No. 11.) Chapel Hill: University 


of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xvii + 451. 
Rev. by Herbert Lindenberger in MLQ, xvi, 285-86. 


Fussell, Paul, Jr. Theory of Prosody in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land. (Connecticut College Monograph, No. 5.) New London: 
Connecticut College, 1954. Pp. xii + 170. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 257-58. 

Rev. by Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, iv, 155; in N&Q, cc, 44-45. 


Gagen, Jean Elizabeth. The New Woman: Her Emergence in Eng- 
lish Drama, 1600-1730. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1954. 
Pp. 193. 

Rev. by M. C. Bradbrook in MLR, 1, 330-31. 


“The new woman” is she who does not accept what is said to be her tradi- 
tional subordination to man but insists on the right “to make decisions without 
the constant surveillance of a male overlord” (p. 11). Professor Gagen has 
searched English drama to 1730 for examples of such insistence (it might be 
difficult to find in drama women who do not make decisions), has classified 
the examples by the kinds of decisions insisted upon (either to imitate or to 
dominate men in one way or another), and here cogently presents her evidence 
to show that there were in the plays of the period many insistent women and 
that therefore “the new woman” must have “emerged” at this time more posi- 
tively than she had done earlier. The evidence of “emergence” provided by the 
drama is interpreted discreetly, allowances being made for comic exaggeration 
and satiric intent, but there is so much of it that the reader is convinced long 
before he has exhausted the varieties of feminine turbulence. We stop at 1730 
because, with “the growing popularity of sentimental comedy, dramatic interest 
in the new woman temporarily decreases” (p. 12). 

The interest of the work centers upon social history, not upon literature. Life 
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is studied by means of literature. The book is about the history of “women’s 
rights,’’ not about drama. The plays are treated as historical documents; 
through them we learn something of the feminine life of the period, and 
occasionally the accuracy of what we learn is proved by other sources, literary 
and non-literary. Drama is “a medium in which to investigate the emergence of 
the new woman,” chosen because it was the most popular form of art of the 
period and “mirrored contemporary social modes” vividly (p. 11). The con- 
eluding sentence underscores the theme: “For if the modern woman speaks in 
the drama of the past, the shadow of the older woman lingers in ours” (p. 180). 

The classifications —e.g., “Learned Ladies,’ “Daughters in Revolt,” 
“Amazons” — cause the author to go over the period repeatedly, so that often 
the same play or even the same character may be cited more than once in dif- 
ferent chapters. We find Shadwell’s Emelia (The Sullen Lovers) in Chapter 
Six, “The Cultivated Lady,” and again in Chapter Ten, “Ladies in Command.” 
For the reader of chiefly literary interests there are an index to help him bring 
together these citations, a satisfactorily full bibliography, and introduc- 
tions, albeit severely limited, to several little-known plays, notably those of 
the Duchess of Newcastle (Chapter Two). Thus, happily, there is material to 
assist in studying literature by means of life. — L. P. GoaaIn. 


Goodman, Paul. The Structure of Literature. University of Chicago 


Press, 1954. Pp, vii + 282. 
Rev. by Henry David Aiken in Kenyon Review, xvu, 304-11. 


Graves, Robert. The Crowning Privilege. Also Various Essays on 
Poetry and Sixteen New Poems. (The Clark Lectures, 1954- 
1955.) London: Cassell, 1955. Pp. ix +- 230. 

Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Sept. 23, p. 556. 


Grice, F. ‘‘Roger Kemble’s Company at Worcester.’’ Theatre 


Notebook, tx (1955), 73-75. 


Hamill, Frances. ‘‘Some Unconventional Women before 1800: 
Printers, Booksellers, and Collectors.’’ PBSA, xurx (1955), 
300-14. 


Hatzfeld, Helmut. ‘‘The Baroque from the Viewpoint of the Liter- 
ary Historian.’’ Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, XIV 
(1955), 156-64. 

This paper and those on the baroque by Manfred F. Bukofzer (see section 
1I), and Wolfgang Stechow (listed below) “were presented as a symposium” at 
the 1954 meeting of the American Historical Association. 

Herrick, Marvin T. Tragicomedy: Its Origin and Development 
in Italy, France, and England. (University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, Vol. 39.) Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 331. 

Rev. by Albert E. Johnson in Quarterly Journal of Speech, Xu, 427-28. 
Hopkins, Kenneth. The Poets Laureate. London: John Lane, 1954; 

New York: Library Publishers, 1955. Pp. 295. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 14, p. 26. 

Hulbert, James Root. Dictionaries: British and American. London: 
André Deutsch ; New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 107. 

Contains interesting comment on eighteenth-century dictionaries. 

Rev. by G. H. Vallins in English, x, 233-34; in TLS, June 10, p. 311. 
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Humphreys, A. R. The Augustan World: Life and Letters in 
Eighteenth-Century England. London: Methuen, 1954. Pp. x + 
283. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 259. 

Rev. by J. C. Ghosh in Contemporary Review, cLxxxvul, 64-66; by J. C. 
Marsh-Edwards in Dublin Review, ccxxtx, 361-62; by Arthur Pollard in 
Church Quarterly Review, cLv1, 117-19; by Mark A. Thomson in EHR, ixx, 
491-92. 


Irving, William Henry. The Providence of Wit in the English 
Letter Writers. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 382. 

Although the title of Mr. Irving’s book (a quotation from Dryden) is richly 
ambiguous, it does not describe his topic — which actually seems to be: the 
familiar letter in English up to the end of the eighteenth century. He implies 
as much in his long introduction. He then sketches the important Classical 
models, especially Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca —a necessary background for the 
later periods. (Petrarch and Erasmus are slipped in; there is no treatment of 
the Renaissance letter writers as such. This topic is treated elsewhere, in Elbert 
N. 8. Thompson’s Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance, 1924, pp. 91-126.) A 
chapter is then devoted to “French and Continental Practice,” particularly to 
Guevara, Balzac, Voiture, Scarron, and Madame de Sévigné. Then after a long 
chapter on “Early English Experiments” — James Howell’s collection is the 
most significant—we enter the eighteenth century with a chapter about 
Edmund Curll and the activities of Grub Street. After this it is plain sailing 
through the important letter writers: Addison and Steele; Pope, Arbuthnot, 
and Gay; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Chesterfield, Gray; a group of minor 
writers; Johnson and those of the “Johnsonian Tinge” [sic] (Boswell and Mrs. 
Piozzi) ; the Bluestockings; Walpole and Cowper, with Gibbon and Mrs. Delany 
thrown in; and finally the Scottish writers: Hume, Beattie, and Burns — 
which brings the book to an abrupt end. 

This bald summary indicates how extensive a field Mr. Irving has staked out, 
and inevitably he has not plowed very deep. But he has read very widely in the 
letter writers, from whom he picks many generous quotations. His critical com- 
ments, for the most part, are based on specific passages; and although this 
narrows the range of his criticism, it at least gives his comments a concrete base. 
The essential nature of the book remains that of a critical survey of the 
familiar letter, with emphasis on the eighteenth-century English writers. 

The author of a survey, one anticipates, will set forth some guiding principle 
or thesis, some unifying or underlying idea to give his remarks some significant 
coherence. Near the end of the book Mr. Irving defines as the “essential quality 
of wit, that of demanding from the alert reader the balancing of a variety of 
topics in his mind . . .” (p. 352). Does he perhaps mean this to refer to what he 
has, only a few pages earlier, called “the persistence of what we may call rather 
helplessly the aristocratic tradition in English letter writing”? But he seems to 
consider as the greatest letter writer William Cowper, who did not write in this 
tradition, and who even, as Mr. Irving implies, departed from it. Cowper’s 
letters, he states, “do for us what good poetry does; they renew or enlarge our 
experience of living, and that is far more than we can say even of Walpole’s 
letters” (p. 357). Mr. Irving’s ultimate summary, the last sentence in the book, 
is that “the great geniuses that arose were developed in that time because so 
many ordinary men and women were actively pursuing the art, many with quite 
special talents that led to distinguished results. .. .”” He has thus arrived at a 
conclusion in which (to quote Dr. Johnson) nothing is coneluded. 

It is true that as he picks his way from writer to writer Mr. Irving’s com- 
ments are usually sensible and shrewd. He does not accept second hand opinions; 
his remarks have the virtue of being fresh and honest. If he exhibits partiality 
toward some writers he is being guided by his own light..When he comes to 
Pope’s letters he raises the ticklish question of whether the fabricated ones 
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qualify as personal letters; and he justly decides that they do. The moral issue, 
if there be any, can certainly be avoided in a critical study. But Mr. Irving, 
before avoiding it, spends several pages with gratuitous excuses for Pope’s 
action (irrelevantly comparing it to the anonymity of A Tale of a Tub and the 
treatment of Shakespeare’s text). He tells us: “We chould remember what 
Mason did with Gray’s letters as late as 1775.” When he reaches Gray he ad- 
ministers a scolding to Mason, who (he writes) “had no right to doctor the 
letters as he did, for that meant complete or partial distortion of the evidence” 
(pp. 187, 231). This sounds suspiciously like special pleading. 

A more important example of irrelevance verging on irresponsibility appears 
in his remark about Gray’s letters, where (he states) ‘‘ we find the man himself, 
not as Mason or Mitford or Gosse or Tovey tells us he is, nor any French 
psychoanalyst either, but as he really is” (p. 228). Aside from the general 
implications of this attitude — which would equally apply to any book about 
letter writers — this is a cavalier and inaccurate dismissal of the distinguished 
work of Roger Martin, whose studies of Gray have been generously praised by 
W. Powell Jones (Thomas Gray, Scholar, 1947) and R. W. Ketton-Cremer 
(Thomas Gray, A Biography, 1955). Yet Mr. Irving sometimes tries to play the 
analyst himself, with these results: Scarron (he writes) “is almost as precious 
in his letters to men as in those addressed to women. Maybe his being crippled 
had something to do with it!” (p. 79). The exact meaning of this curious com- 
ment is not clear. No less curious is the surmise that Pope in his letters dressed 
up his platitudes, ‘‘ finding in the process no doubt a quite satisfactory outlet 
for an ego that must have felt itself sadly repressed by the classical reticences 
of his verse’’ (p. 181). It would be quite logical, in this way of thinking, to 
find less ‘‘ego’’ in Pope’s epistolary platitudes than in his imitations of Horace 
and his poems in the Horatian manner. 

In other details Mr. Irving has disregarded mere scholarly exactness. He 
calls Tom Brown the author of Lindamira, in spite of the denial in Benjamin 
Boyce’s edition (1949), which he cites. He calls George Colman the author of 
the parody odes aimed at Gray and Mason when (as Toynbee and Whibley 
note) they were a collaboration between Colman and Robert Lloyd. He queries 
whether Gray in 1747 referred to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s town 
eclogues or letters, when Gray’s own quoted letter and editors clearly designate 
the eclogues; besides, the letters were not published until 1763. 

This sort of carelessness has led him into a striking blunder. It would seem 
an elementary procedure in a scholarly book that if the writer of a survey can- 
not involve himself in the textual and bibliographical complexities of all his 
authors he will at least discover the best editions and use them. In the ten pages 
devoted to Lady Mary, Mr. Irving quotes from editions of 1767, 1769, 1906 
(Everyman), 1893, and even the biography by George Paston (1907). As 
standard textbooks and the CBEL indicate, W. Moy Thomas’s edition of Lady 
Mary’s works (1861, reprinted 1887, 1893) is the most accurate and complete. 
Why was this edition not used for all citations from her letters? The danger of 
casually dipping into any text is apparent when Mr. Irving quotes a long pas- 
sage from the 1769 edition, and makes it the basis of some comments on Lady 
Mary’s style. If he had checked that letter in Moy Thomas’s edition, he would 
have seen that it is almost surely a spurious letter, one of those forged for the 
so-called Additional Volume (1767) of her Embassy Letters. In citing Pope’s 
letters — an even more slippery textual problem— Mr. Irving does not dis- 
criminate between Elwin and Courthope’s, Curll’s, and Pope’s texts. 

There are, in fact, other puzzles and omissions, typographical errors, and 
verbal gaucheries. The index, finally, is inadequate, being confined only to 
persons’ names and a few titles. These points are certainly trivial when con- 
sidered separately, but they shake the reader’s confidence in the care which 
went into the preparation of the book. 

No doubt we need a critical history of the eighteenth-century letter writers. 
The one previous, sound study of the subject, Katherine Hornbeak’s The 
Complete Letter-Writer in English 1656-1800 (1934) —unmentioned by Mr. 
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Irving —had set itself a somewhat different and limited scope. Accurate 
textual editions of the main writers have already been produced: Addison, 
Steele, Pope, Walpole, Gray, Gibbon, Hume, Goldsmith, Johnson, Chesterfield, 
Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, Burns; and others are in progress. There is thus ample 
material for the writer who wishes to study the flowering of this literary form. 
But the main difficulty is that personal letters are so closely connected with 
their writers’ characters, so intimately an emanation of personality, that they 
do not easily lend themselves to the kind of analysis which can be performed 
on other more formal genres. Letter writers are, in essence, unique problems, 
and the critic must carefully and delicately assess each one before he can 
achieve his syntheses. As Dr. Johnson remarked in his “Life of Pope” in a 
passage of great shrewdness: ‘‘There is, indeed, no transaction which offers 
stronger temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse.” 
The critic-historian of letter writing must possess an arsenal of abilities to con- 
quer this vast field, and he must wield them with rigorous and systematic plan. 
Mr. Irving’s ambitious book, for all its shortcomings, has broken the ground. 
Any scholar who in the future amy such a survey will find his book a 
valuable guide and warning.— ROBERT HALSBAND. 


Johnson, Francis R. ‘‘Literary History and the History of Sci- 
ence.’’ Literature and Science. (International Federation for 
Modern Languages and Literatures: Proceedings of the Sixth 
Triennial Congress, Oxford, 1954.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. 
Pp. 101-06. 

A brief but illuminating discussion. 


Kahn, Ann Mary Caroline. Theatre Collections: A Symposium. 
[West Wickham, Kent:] South Eastern Group, Library Asso- 
ciation Reference and Special Libraries Section, 1955. Pp. ii + 


29. 


Ker, W. P. On Modern Literature: Lectures and Addresses. Edited 
by Terence Spencer and James Sutherland. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 282. 

An admirable collection of hitherto unpublished criticism which should 
interest every reader of this bibliography. The authors discussed include Butler, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Burke, Burns, Crabbe, Gilpin, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Blake, Cowper, Austen, and a number of others who wrote between 1660 and 
1800. There is an excellent preface contrasting Ker with present-day critics. 


Kinsley, James (ed.). Scottish Poetry: A Critical Survey. London: 
Cassell, 1955. Pp. ix + 330. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 520. 
Lawlor, John. ‘‘Radical Satire and the Realistic Novel.’’ Essays 
and Studies, new ser., vit (1955), 58-75. 
A suggestive essay on the essential nature of satire, with special reference 
to Gulliver’s Travels. 
Leech, Clifford. ‘‘ Art and the Concept of the Will.’’ Durham Uni- 
versity Journal, xivm (1955), 1-7. 
Includes a number of observations on Restoration dram. 
Loftis, John. ‘‘The London Theaters in Early Eighteenth-Century 
Politics.’’ HLQ, xvut (1955), 365-93. 


Major topics in the article are the production of Addison’s Cato and the 
political alignments cf the playhouses during the reign of George I. 
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Loftis, John. ‘‘The Social Milieu of Early Eighteenth-Century 
Comedy.’’ MP, tm (1955), 100-12. 


Loiselet, J. L. ‘‘L’apport de Moliére au théatre anglais du début 
de la Restauration au milieu du XVIII siécle.’’ La Revue fran- 
gaise [Paris], vi (fév. 1954), 52, 53, 54. 


Lueas, F [rank] L. Style. London: Cassell, 1955. Pp. 294. 
Rev. in leading art. in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 541. See F. L. Lucas, corr. in TLS, 
Sept. 23, p. 557. 


Lynch, James J. Box, Pit, and Gallery: Stage and Society in John- 
son’s London. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953. Pp. ix+ 362. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 250-51; 


xxxiv, 260. 
Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in MLN, 62-64; by John Loftis in MP, Lim, 66-67. 


Macqueen-Pope, W [alter]. Pillars of Drury Lane. London: Huteh- 
inson, 1955. Pp. 267. 


Marks, Emerson R. Relativist and Absolutist: The Early Neoclas- 
sical Debate in England. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 171. 

This work is an attempt to write a chapter in the history of criticism “frum 
the point of view of recurring issues rather than in terms of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the critical writing of successive periods.” Any effort of this sort 
directed toward neoclassical criticism will be of value in showing permanent 
rather than merely historical worth in a large body of criticism, and can take 
advantage of the extensive common ground and common vocabulary these 
critics shared. The particular problem here selected, the emergence of critical 
relativism, is timely but proves intractable largely because of difficulties in 
statement of the relativist position. A completely logical relativism could hai iy 
stop short of denying the validity of any critical standards. In practice, critical 
relativism, then as now, is usually a protest against someone else’s absolutism. 
It is not accidental, then, that most of the criticism here cited is controversial, 
and that much of it is concerned with answers to Thomas Rymer. 

For a reasoned defense of relativism Mr. Marks can cite only Frederick A. 
Pottle’s The Idiom of Poetry (1941). From Eddington’s exposition of the 
Lorenz-Fitzgerald contraction in physics Pottle had borrowed for criticism the 
idea of a “varying yardstick” by which judgment would change with the posi- 
tion of the observer. But judicial criticism is not a simple process of weighing 
or measuring, and analogies between literature and science — even if valid — 
are only too apt to simplify the former. Pottle had also argued for relativism 
from the absence of absolute standards of correctness in linguistics, without 
quite proving that such standards were similar to standards of value in litera- 
ture. Something of this same equating of literary and technical problems gets 
into Mr. Marks’s discussion. He finds relativism, for example, in the Elizabethan 
defenses of rhyme and in Sir Richard Blackmore’s insistence that an epic poet 
use the religion of his own country. Both are problems of method with which 
the critics were indeed concerned and which would trouble a writer closely 
imitating ancient models. But the first is primarily a linguistic problem and the 
second is cne of limitations produced by the writer’s environment. Too much 
insistence on such mechanical problems would make a relativist of anyone, even 
of Rymer, who wrote, “ ’Tis the general reason I contend for: Nor would I more 
have Oracles or Goddesses on the Stage, then hear the persons speak Greek, they 
are Apes and not men that imitate with so little discretion.” 
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Mr. Marks tries to avoid untenable positions by introducing terms for a 
modified absolutism and a modified relativism. Complete monism becomes 
“absolutism of ends” or “relativism of means,” while a “relativism of ends” is 
a modification of mere impressionism. The terminology is cumbersome but use- 
ful up to a point. In literature as elsewhere an end turns out to be a means to 
something else until one puts an arbitrary stop to the sequence. Neoclassicism 
defined literature only crudely by its function, so that in all cases we are con- 
cerned with means tending to an ill-defined end (to please or to instruct or to 
move pity and fear.) There is a further distinction between true relativism (or 
aesthetic pluralism) and historical criticism. This last distinction, while certain- 
ly necessary, does not work too well with present material: almost all points at 
issue involve historical comparison among the ancients, the moderns, and the 
Elizabethans, and even the narrowest absolutists were aware that climate, re- 
ligion, and national traditions affected literary methods. Absolutist and 
relativist are not the antithetical terms they appear to be but shade into each 
other so that it is difficult to be sure that an apparent argument for relativism 
is more than a plea for greater latitude in applying an absolute principle. 

Mr. Marks makes no plea for relativism. He insists that it has never based 
itself soundly in theory and was for this period essentially negative. But in his 
search for it he has examined closely a number of important texts of the late 
17th century, scanning with fresh insight the old battleground of reason 
and revolt within neoclassicism. The area is an important one, but one wishes 
it larger. Most criticism cited is before 1700, too early to trace the continuity 
between these protests and the later weakening of the neoclassic fabric. Rymer 
is of course the villain and Dryden, Dennis, and Gildon the heroes. But the 
triumph of the absolutist villain is even clearer than Mr. Marks admits. He 
quotes with qualified approval Saintsbury’s wish that Dryden had expanded his 
“Heads of an Answer to Rymer” without noting that Dryden did so in the 
preface to Troilus and Cressida with results disappointing to anyone who hoped 
for an attack on formalism. Nor does he show how far Gildon and Dennis 
(particularly the former) recanted and became spokesmen for the school of 
rules in the next century. These points, to be sure, are not part of the 
task Mr. Marks set himself. He has worked with a difficult problem and has 
found values in neoclassical controversy that have not before received sufficient 
attention. — CurT A. ZIMANSKY. 


Martz, Louis L. The Poetry of Meditation: A Study of English 
Religious Literature of the Seventeenth Century. (Yale Studies 

in English, No. 125.) Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 375. 
Rev. by Hoxie N. Fairchild in MLN, Lxx, 445-48; by H. R. McAdoo in 
Theology, LVI, 472-73; by Austin Warren in Kenyon Review, xvu, 491-94; by 
E. I. Watkin in Church Quarterly Review, CLV1, 333-36; in TLS, June 3, p. 304. 


McKenzie, J. ‘‘School and University Drama in Scotland, 1650- 
1760.’’ Scottish Historical Review, xxxtv (1955), 102-21. 
Summary of evidence shows six performances for 1650-1700, forty for 1701- 
1760. 


McKeon, Richard. Thought, Action and Passion. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 305. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 261. 


Rev. by Ignatius Brady in New Scholasticism, Xx1x, 353-56. 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘Eras in English Poetry.’’ PMLA, uxx (1955), 
853-75. 


The article “is a proposal to consider the periods of English poetic history on 
the basis of characteristic modes of sentence structure and on the pattern of 
their sequence.” 
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Mish, Charles C. ‘‘ A Voyage to the Moon.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 527-29. 
Imaginary voyage contained in The Adventures of Pomponius (London, 
1726), translated from the French by Spring Macky. 


Moore, Cecil A. Backgrounds of English Literature, 1700-1760. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xi +- 254. 
Cf. PQ, xxxi, 252-53 ; xxxrv, 261. 

Rev. by R. L. Brett in RES, new ser., vi, 91-92; by L. Cazamian in Etudes 

Anglaises, vit, 75. 


Muir, Perey. English Children’s Books, 1600-1900. London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., 1954. Pp. 256. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 261. 
Rev. by Peter Opie in Library, 5th ser., x, 60-61. 


Music and Literature in England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, Papers delivered by James E. Phillips and Bertrand 
H. Bronson at the Second Clark Library Seminar, 24 October 
1953. Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, [n. d.]. Pp. 55. 
Mr. Phillips’ paper is entitled “Poetry and Music in the Seventeenth 
Century”; Mr. Bronson’s “Some Aspects of Music and Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 


Nangle, Benjamin Christie. The Monthly Review, Second Series, 
1790-1815: Indexes of Contributors and Articles. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp, xix + 268. 


Rev. by A. Parreaux in Etudes Anglaises, vil, 365-66; by Anna E. C. Simoni 
in Library, 5th ser., X, 224-25; briefly in NgQ, cc, 276; briefly in TLS, March 
18, p. 171. 

With the publication of this skillfully edited work the authorship of virtually 
all the main articles and of the shorter notices in the Foreign Appendixes and 
Monthly Catalogues of The Monthly Review from its beginning in 1749 through 
July 1815 is now revealed for the benefit of scholars in every area in which 
books were written in that lively two-thirds of a century which saw marked 
revolutions in politics, industry, agriculture, religious belief, and the tides of 
taste. For most of this period, the Monthly, edited until 1803 by Ralph Griffiths 
and thereafter by his son George Edward, was in the van of liberal Whiggism, 
dissenting protestantism, and scientific and intellectual progress, although it 
remained somewhat conservative and became in the nineteenth century in- 
creasingly out of sympathy with literary developments in the age of romanti- 
cism. The age changed, but not The Monthly Review. Professor Nangle con- 
vincingly attributes the failure of the periodical to keep pace with the more 
sensational Edinburgh and Quarterly to the stubborn integrity and intractable 
hostility toward change on the part of the younger Griffiths, who refused to 
alter the policy of maintaining the complete anonymity of his reviewers. In- 
deed reviewers seem seldom to have known the identity of their colleagues on 
the staff. This was good policy when reliance upon reason and uniformitarian- 
ism tended to make individual differences suspect; by the 1800’s apparently 
readers were prepared for and even demanded individualism, “Asiatic” rather 
than “Attic” prose. There is an important historical shift evident here, the 
shift in literary criticism from classical statement and argument to private and 
“creative” prose, the language of power of Hazlitt, Lockhart, De Quincey, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and so on, and in America of Poe and the transcendentalist 
writers of the Dial. 

Professor Nangle admits to an immediate and to an ultimate purpose: the 
construction of the present index and the writing of a history of the Monthly. 
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Unfortunately the latter purpose, furthered as it is by the index, is balked at 
two points, first by the younger Griffiths’ discontinuance of the practice of 
identifying reviewers in his own copy during the final decade of the life of the 
periodical, and second by Professor Nangle’s inability to locate the large body 
of personal papers, records, and correspondence both Griffiths had accumulated. 
Nevertheless the historian will find much to profit by here. The index to the 
First Series (Oxford, 1934) illuminated further the careers of the Burney 
family, Garrick, Goldsmith, and Smollett, among others. The present volume 
identifies for the first time reviews by Richard Brinsley Sheridan; John 
Ferriar, doctor-poet; Stephen Jones, editor-compiler; and James Burney, ex- 
plorer and Admiral. In addition the author corrects a failure of attribution in 
the First Series to Thomas Pearne, who became one of the major contributors 
of reviews in the classics and the law during the entire run of volumes covered 
by this index. 

A random check of some hundred main article entries reveals no errors in 
the numbering of page and volume in which each review appeared. However, a 
few minor errors were allowed to creep into the introductory sections of the 
book. For example: (1) Francis Lord Jeffrey, who wrote a half dozen reviews 
for the Monthly at about the time (1802-3) he began reviewing for the Edin- 
burgh, is the author of review number 1088, not 1068 as listed, p. 34. (2) 
Volumes I, IV, and VIII contain five monthly catalogues instead of the 
customary four noted, p. xix. (3) In the explanation of the main article listings, 
pp. Xvii-xviii, the example chosen for illustration does not coincide with the 
actual listings under Holcroft on p. 140, and Spencer on p. 207. (4) The num- 
bering of the Foreign Appendixes from 4000 to 4076 seems to this reviewer an 
error in judgment. If the author had merely begun with 4001 he would have 
secured numerical correspondence between his arabic and Roman numerals 
I-LXXVII which distinguish each Foreign Appendix. But these are minor flaws 
when one considers the great number, over five thousand, of entries requiring 
precision of title, volume numbering and pagination, and ascription to re- 
viewers based in most cases upon the barest of lettered abbreviations by the 
elder and the younger Griffiths. The twenty-six years covered here are the 
equal in sheer bulk of the forty-one years of the First Series from 1749 to 1789. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Professor Nangle has taken twenty years 
to complete his invaluable work. In the interim, the value of periodical litera- 
ture to the cultural historian of a period has become increasingly evident, and 
particularly to students of the eighteenth century. The Monthly Review, hitherto 
speaking anonymously as it did for a large and vocal segment of writers and 
thinkers of the age, is now given the personality and character of its dis- 
tinguished body of reviewers. — M. F. HEISER. 


Noyes, Robert Gale. The Thespian Mirror: Shakespeare in the 
Eighteenth-Century Novel. (Brown University Studies, No. 15.) 
Providence, R. I.: Brown University Press, 1953. Pp. 200. Cf. 
PQ, xxxrv, 261. 

Rev. by J. M. 8. Tompkins in RES, new ser., v1, 83-84. 


Obertello, Alfredo. Un dramma inglese inedito e adespoto del secolo 
diciassettesimo: ‘‘The Lover’s Stratagem, or Virtue Rewarded.”’ 
Genova: Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 
1952. Pp. elxvii + 188. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 262. 

Rev. by Johan Gerritsen in English Studies, xxxvi, 324-26. 


Osborne, Harold. Aesthetics and Criticism. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. vii + 341. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 456. 
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Owst, G. R. ‘‘The Sermon as Literature.’’ London Quarterly and 
Holborn Review, cuxxx (1955), 250-54. 


Includes brief references to seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers of 
sermons. 


Pedicord, Harry William. ‘‘Rylands English MS. 1111: An Early 
Diary of Richard Cross (d. 1760), Prompter to the Theatres.’’ 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxvu (1955), 503-27. 

Here is a bold stroke for an identification of authorship of the interesting 
theatrical manuscript purchased by the John Rylands Library in 1948. ‘‘In 
addition to the unique information it contains,” writes Dr. Pedicord, “we are 
now able to state with certainty that it is the earliest example thus far dis- 
covered of the work of Richard Cross.” His positive statement is based on a 
straightforward assembly of circumstantial evidence, which in many ways 
makes an appealing case. It seeks to do more, however, for it sketches out 
hitherto unpublished details of the biography of Richard Cross and his family, 
including his actress wife Frances, a family important to the London theatrical 
world for the whole of the eighteenth century. It offers conjectural interpreta- 
tion of an entry in the Diary —a V:T, or V:I, or V:J — which has baffled 
eighteenth-century theatrical scholars ever since the MS was made available for 
study. And finally it presents some of the interesting happenings on stage which 
the document now throws clear light upon. 

Dr. Pedicord’s identifications and conclusions will doubtless be received with 
mixed enthusiasm by those who have studied the MS with care. I should have 
preferred to see his conclusions a little more tentative, since all his arguments 
for authorship boil down to conjecture, and rationalize completely the marked 
and obvious differences in the handwriting between the known Cross documents 
and this MS. As he readily notes I, for one, am not yet convinced that his V:T 
stands for “Various Tickets” —a sign that the author was noting a house well 
papered upon ten occasions. Other common denominators appear on the nights 
when the notation appears, and the compiler elsewhere whenever he means to 
write “tickets” uses the whole word or some abbreviation of it longer than a 
simple “T’’. It seems a pity that Dr. Pedicord gave his article the meaningless 
title “Rylands English MS. 1111” instead of the title its original compiler gave 
it —‘‘Course of Plays, 1740-42’’ — which says something about the content of 
the MS which the mere library MS number fails to indicate. The article pro- 
vides interesting matter for conjecture. — GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 


Pedicord, Harry William. The Theatrical Public in the Time of 
Garrick. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 


1954. Pp. xiii + 267. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 262-63. 
Rev. by Charles Beecher Hogan in Shakespeare Quarterly, v1, 353-54. 


Pettit, Henry. ‘‘‘The Pleasing Paths of Sense’: The Subject- 
Matter of Augustan Literature.’’ Literature and Science. (In- 
ternational Federation for Modern Languages and Literatures: 
Proceedings of the Sixth Triennial Congress, Oxford, 1954.) 


Oxford : Blackwell, 1955. Pp. 169-74. 
Discusses Alerander’s Feast, A Tale of a Tub, The Apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
and Eloisa to Abelard in the light of the philosophical theory that sensation 
should be regarded as “the key to human knowledge.” 


Pinto, V. de Sola. Restoration Carnival: Five Courtiér Poets— 
Rochester, Dorset, Sedley, Etherege and Sheffield. London: 
Folio Society; New York: Duschnes, 1954. Pp. 256. Cf. PQ, 
XXXIV, 263. 
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Rev. by Pierre Legouis in Etudes Anglaises, vill, 263; by Mario Praz in 
English Studies, xxxvi, 125-26; by Ricardo Quintana in MLR, L, 199-200. 


Pinto, V. de S[ola]. Seventeenth-Century Biographies. (Reader’s 
Guides, Second Series 5.) Cambridge University Press for the 
National Book League, 1955. Pp. 32. 


Press, John. The Fire and the Fountain: An Essay on Poetry. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 256. 
Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Sept. 23, p. 556. 


Ransom, John Crowe. ‘‘The Concrete Universal: Observations on 
the Understanding of Poetry.’’ Kenyon Review, xvi (1954), 
554-64 ; xvi (1955), 383-407. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. Foreign Theatrical Companies in Great Britain 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries. London: Society for Theatre 
Research, 1955, Pp. vi + 42. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 467. 


Rgstvig, Maren-Sofie. The Happy Man: Studies in the Metamor- 
phoses of a Classical Ideal, 1600-1700. (Oslo Studies in Eng- 
lish, No. 2.) Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 
Pp. 496. 

Rev. in TLS, April 29, p. 202. 

This energetic book contains material which will be welcomed by everyone. 
It gathers together that English poetry of the seventeenth century concerned 
with the individual in retirement and particularly in his garden, which trans- 
lates, imitates, or uses key texts from Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, Boethius, and 
to a less extent, others. It makes an important contribution in bringing into 
prominence the work of the now much neglected, and then widely read Jesuit 
neo-Latin poet, Mathew Casimir Sarbiewski, and in tracing possible connections 
between those who used him. And it outlines from time to time interesting pat- 
terns, such as the early prevalence of sentiments from Horace, Boethius, Virgil, 
or the later popularity of Lucretius on the safe spectator (though Epicurus was 
much more significant early, even in this literature, through Virgil, than Miss 
Rgstvig is aware, and though the attitude towards Lucretius in this and the 
preceding centuries is oversimplified by her). The book is wisely rich in cita- 
tion. And indeed its major value may be as an anthology. For Miss Rgstvig’s 
interpretation is marred by such serious faults of method and temper and such 
an apparent lack of the intellectual vocabulary of the age, as to limit her vision 
and often throw her comment out of focus. In her introduction and conclusion 
her patterns show insight, though they are narrow. She finds before the Restora- 
tion, in the man who has retired to his garden, an austere worker in the 
Horatian pattern (with some golden age features out of Virgil) becoming the 
contemplator and then the rural saint; and after the Restoration an ease-loving, 
hedonistic, and scientific observer, a pattern which had responded to larger 
social, political, and intellectual forces. But in her working chapters, she often 
seems to give the dominant shaping power to literary influences, and she 
greatly oversimplifies the meaning and the use made of her key texts. Her 
controlling terms are defined with extreme looseness and used inconsistently, as 
well as being narrowly and rigidly applied. Up to 1660, she finds an all- 
embracing stoicism and neo-stoicism which includes not only Horace, but Virgil 
and Boethius, and among English writers, Cowley in all his work except in the 
Anacreontics and in an “ease” imported into his translations; a neo-stoicism or 
stoicism which can without radical change receive the accretion of hortulan 
piety and ecstasy. After 1660, all is Epicurean, a term signifying, with only 
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casual notice of other values, ease-loving, selfish, and relaxed. Here prejudice 
and prudishness interfere with her reading of her texts. For instance, the 
poems cited from Mrs. Phillips themselves refute the comment on this poet. 
Rochester is called fie upon because he imitates rather than translates an ode 
of Horace. In her discussion of John Norris and of Rawlet, she is so disturbed 
by the use of the word Epicure in the first, and by the language describing 
peace in the second, that in one poem she excoriates for self-centeredness what 
is in fact a restatement of the great Christian commonplace out of Plato’s 
Timaeus on God’s participation of himself, and in the other a resumé of 
Augustine’s view on the soul’s duty to herself and to God. Certainly Christian 
Epicureanism found it easier to flourish in a time that had turned from tragic 
vision to sweet reasonableness. But many were also aware, as perhaps earlier 
times had been, that Epicureanism had within it a humility which might have 
more to give Christianity than Stoic pride. Again, she finds in the later period, 
deplorably, a description of ease on large estates. But the poets of the forties 
and fifties were no more tillers of the soil than their followers; they were only 
men to whom the symbolic meaning of things was more real than their actual 
condition, as might be said even of Boethius’s use of the Horatian theme. So 
too the meaning of the poems rejecting the active life must be found in a long 
shift from metaphor to reality and at the same time, but not in parallel, from 
acceptance of the Christian paradox to a libertine view. Passages on Dryden 
illustrate the same oversimplification in another way. Bringing together 
interestingly a number of translations from Horace and Virgil she finds in 
Dryden and Cowley a surrender of the rugged strength of the original, manifest 
in their use of such terms as “soft” and in golden age detail. This is to inter- 
pret morally what is here a matter of poetic language and of the wish of the 
age to use characteristic epithets and detail in typifying. Ben Jonson, in a 
poem which might be called the very epitome of Christian stoicism, bids his 
son rest in soft peace in the grave. A similar matter of language leads her to 
see in Dryden’s translation of the second book of Lucretius a horrendous trans- 
formation. From Dryden’s reading of Horace as an Epicurean, which she notes, 
she might have derived a better idea of one meaning of Epicurean to the age; 
for he is answering, at least in part, those (e.g. Heinsius) who interpret Horace 
as a Socratic. 

Miss R¢gstvig’s work on Sarbiewski is probably her most important; and she 
is sympathetic toward the earlier part of the century, when he was widely 
read. Her understanding of Sarbiewski’s temper and of his European back- 
grounds, and of the general class of his work as an endeavor to sublimate pagan 
literature to Christian meaning is, however, limited. She is led in discussing 
him to some far-fetched or aridly interpreted source-huntings (not necessary to 
establish his place). And she narrows the significance, and mistakes the quality, 
of some of the poems undoubtedly having a relation to him by pushing below 
the horizon everything except him. This is true of her reading of Denham, both 
as to his closeness to Sarbiewski (not to consider a possible relation to 
Sarbiewski’s models) and as to the tone and meaning of his poem as a poem 
of retirement. Or again, she ascribes to Sarbiewski all of Vaughan’s herme- 
ticism, ignoring every more rounded study but that of Miss Holmes, which can 
be easily dismissed as general; his interest in the childlike state she airily 
accretes to his stoicism, without noticing the work of Hughes and Martin on 
the rich Western and contemporary tradition of that time. On neo-Platonism 
and the influence of Canticles she at several points radically falsifies your 
reviewer’s substance and purport. To take one instance: citing out of context 
the passage from my book “To our modern ear there is something of violence 
in the stanza (V). This delight of the senses has for the moment taken posses- 
sion of Marvell, and the pleasure of the garden is only a pleasure less,” she 
uses it to imply that I viewed the whole poem as sensuous and did not under- 
stand its connection with Canticles. But the whole point of my comment on 
Marvell’s garden had been to argue fully that Marvell’s poem was precisely an 
answer to the libertines, and that the garden was not only a Yorkshire garden 
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but the hortus conclusus of the soul; and I had earlier discussed very fully the 
effect upon language and sensibility of the allegorical interpretation of 
Canticles. These examples must serve for many points in her work as a whole 
which one might consider, which show why it is neither a history of ideas, since 
it does not define precisely the ideas it works with, or draw them carefully 
from its texts; nor, on the other hand, of literature and sensibility, since it is 
superficial and sometimes uninformed in discussing individual poems and their 
connections; and which leave one so frustrated in the midst of her abundant 
material, play of mind, and sometimes lively wit. — RUTH WALLERSTEIN. 
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Speaight, George. The History of the English Puppet Theatre. Lon- 
don: Harrap; New York: de Graff, 1955. Pp. 350. 

Rev. by Waldo 8S. Lanchester in Theatre Notebook, x, 30-31; in TLS, July 29, 
p. 424. 

This History is very broad in its scope, aiming at a coverage of English 
puppetry, including its ancient origins, the influence of the Greek and Roman 
mimes, the Commedia dell’ Arte, the minstrels, and the English clown. The 
bulk of the work deals — in authentic detail — with English puppet perform- 
ances from the Middle Ages to the time of publication. Mr. Speaight announces: 
“T am a puppet showman, not a professional scholar.” (He designed and pre- 
sented the puppet sequence in Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair for the 1950 London 
production by the Old Vic.) Despite this boast or apology, his book contains 
thorough annotation; an appendix listing puppet showmen in England from 
1600 to 1914; and a/list, arranged by type, of plays performed by puppets in 
England between 1500 and 1914. ’ 

One is impressed with the amount of careful research evident on every page. 
With judgment and skill the author has mapped out a hitherto uncharted 
area of theatre history. By close examination of the two medieval illustrations 
in the margin of the fourteenth century “Romance of Alexander”, depicting 
hand-puppet booths in operation, he has discovered a unique design for the 
stage in the form of a castellated wall concealing the lower skirts of the figures 
(and the hands of the operators) with turrets projecting forward at the sides 
so that the puppets could move forward quite naturally into these little 
“towers.” He suggests some correlation between this construction and the 
Italian word for the puppet booth, “castello.” 

Reading Speaight, one realizes that when Fielding was presenting his 
Author’s Farce at the Haymarket Theatre in 1730, which included a mock 
puppet show acted by “figures six feet high” (actually live actors), there was 
in the neighborhood a puppet play using genuine life-size wax-work figures — 
making the Fielding reference more topical and amusing. One realizes what 
Thackeray meant in his introduction and epilogue to Vanity Fair when he 
referred to the “wires” of the puppets — for the early marionette-type puppets 
were controlled by a stiff wire which extended from the head of the pup- 
pet to a turnip-shaped handle in the operator’s hand. Speaight’s reper- 
tories of the various early puppet troupes suggest the possibility of further 
comparisons with the plays on the “live” London stage at the time. In many 
instances the puppet plays reflect the human theatre in a unique manner. These 
remarks are intended to suggest that the book is useful not only for the 
specialist in puppetry, but for scholars in broader, bordering areas such as 
general literature, and theatrical and social history. 

Some gaps are to be expected in a pioneer work of this scope. In the 
eighteenth-century area, which I have examined more thoroughly than others, 
I find that Speaight has overlooked a full season from March to May, 1739, of 
puppet productions supposedly by Charlotte Charke, daughter of Colley Cibber, 
exhibited at the Old Tennis Court, James Street, around the corner from the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. On page 105, in regard to this same puppet 
theatre for an early 1740 season, he suggests that ten plays were produced, then 
names only nine. The Mistake, by Vanbrugh, ironically seems to be the missing 
production, and it is duly listed in his appendix. Some of the productions which 
I have found missing from the appendix are: Harris and Godwin’s Fair Rosa- 
mond at Bartholomew Fair, 1738 (Daily Advertiser, Aug. 26th); Godwin, 
Princess Elizabeth, at David’s Street near Grosvenor Square, 1741 (Daily 
Advertiser, Feb. 2nd), and Lacon’s famous wax figures in an opera called The 
Contrivance, at the Old Tennis Court, 1741 (Daily Advertiser, Jan. 15th). 
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Philip John Stead in his Mr. Pumch (1950) supplied the date of the death of 
the Cruikshank-Collier Punch-man, Piccini, as 1835; yet Speaight, while includ- 
ing the date in his text, fails to correct his appendix. A surprising omission in a 
book which aims at inclusion of shows hinted at in literature as well as 
actually performed, is the failure to mention the amusing presentation by the 
solemn puppeteer in Fielding’s Tom Jones (Bk. XII) of Cibber and Vanbrugh’s 
The Provoked Husband with all the ‘‘low stuff’’ taken out. On the other hand, 
Speaight calls attention to an elusive reference to Jepthah’s Rash Vow in the 
same section of Tom Jones. 

Speaight has traced the continuity of puppetry in England in the manner the 
subject deserved; and he has helped to place the puppet show in its proper 
perspective as an interesting and worthy branch of the drama. The History 
should take its place beside von Boehn’s Dolls and Puppets, McPharlin’s Puppet 
Theatre in America, and Magnin’s Marionettes en Europe. 

— Davin CLay JENKINS. 
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Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. Vol. I: 
The Later Eighteenth Century. Yale University Press, 1955. 
Pp. ix + 358. 

Rev. by M. H. Abrams in Yale Review, xLv, 146-49. 

Few scholars today could have treated with equal authority the remarkably 
wide range of critical writings Wellek has chosen to deal with. In the first 
volume of his projected four-volume history he examines later eighteenth- 
century critical theory in Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany; and at 
every point he writes as one who has profoundly mastered the literature and has 
an impressive body of scholarship at his ready disposal. 

No one has been more conscious of the problems of scholarly methodology in 
literature than Wellek: his various asticlen, but especially his and Warren’s 
Theory of Literature, have been considerable and salutary forces upon our re- 
cent concern with the meaningfulness of methods and upon our sense of the 
obligation to be precise in our choice and use of them. In a chapter on ‘‘ Literary 
History’’ in the Theory of Literature he outlined a program for literary his- 
toriography: ‘‘To grasp historical evolution . .. we must somehow succeed in 
preserving the individuality of the historical event without reducing the histori- 
cal process to a collection of sequent but unrelated events. The solution lies 
in relating the historical process to a value or norm. Only then can the appar- 
ently meaningless series of events be split into its essential and its unessen- 
tial elements. Only then can we speak of an historical evolution which yet 
leaves the individuality of the single event unimpaired.’’ Obviously he has 
intended to be consistent: in the introduction to the present History he writes, 
**. .. such a history cannot be written without a frame of reference, a stan- 
dard of selection and evaluation which will be influenced by our own time and 
determined by our own theory of literature.’’ 

Wellek, then, intends a necessarily partial history of criticism, the choice of 
critical material and the interpretation and evaluation of it to be determined 
by the general critical standards of our own day, and therefore a book that 
will require rewriting whenever modern theory changes markedly. Hence, for 
example, his concern with Johnson’s confusion of art with life and morality (vs. 
aesthetic distance), praise of generality (vs. the concrete universal), and failure 
to appreciate metaphysical wit (vs. ambiguity and irony). All this would be 
well if Wellek were explicit and consistent. At least, we would be vividly aware 
of the frame of reference within which he writes and which locates his meaning. 
Unfortunately, for the time being we are left only to infer what “our own 
theory of literature” is, until it will be explicitly described in Wellek’s final 
volume. In his earlier chapter on “Literary History” he was fully aware of the 
difficulties in his scheme: “There is . . . a logical circle here: the historical 
process has to be judged by values, while the scale of values is itself derived 
from history.” But to adopt this scheme quite literally introduces a serious 
expository problem, unless Wellek also assumes that we are to make a circular 
reading of his four-volume work. 

Whatever “our own theory of literature” turns out to be (and there are only 
hints of it in passing), it clearly is not, however, the consistently regulative 
principle of the work. For example, I can find no way in which it could deter- 
mine the discussion of Johnson’s concern with diction and versification or much 
of the material on Voltaire and on the minor English and Scottish critics. The 
choice and treatment of much of the data included in the volumes are deter- 
mined by the nature of the critical system of the author under consideration, 
and not by any embracing theory of historiography. Indeed, Wellek is quite 
aware of his own multiplication of procedures: “I have used the method of 
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‘history of ideas’ here and there. .. . I have shifted freely to the exposition of 
individual texts, to the characterization of total critical outputs. I have 
wished to convey an impression not only of the development of modern critical 
ideas and the evolution of our own critical outlook, but of the richness, diver- 
sity, and attractiveness of some of the greatest minds in literary history. .. .” 
To admit such multiple procedures seems equivalent to granting the absence of 
any coherently meaningful procedure. The difficulty is clear enough: had 
Wellek described the evolution of critical theory, such critics as Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Johnson would not occupy especially prominent positions, and 
such critics as Addison and Alison — perhaps even Abraham Tucker — would; 
yet, Wellek obviously wishes his history to be full and balanced, the critical 
giants appearing as giants, no matter how slight their roles in the evolutionary 
process. Had he chosen to treat the history of criticism as the history of ideas 
(as he tends to do occasionally, especially in his chapter on minor English and 
Scottish critics), charting the inner logic in the movement of major critical 
concepts, his history could have been coherently historical. Such a task has been 
performed for the eighteenth century in England by W. J. Bate in his From 
Classic to Romantic. True, this would have minimized the possibility of synoptic 
views of critical systems. On the other hand, were he primarily concerned with 
“individual texts” and “total critical outputs,” he would have been required to 
make far more systematic analyses of critical constructs than he does —as 
systematically analytic as, say, J. H. Hagstrum’s Samuel Johnson’s Literary 
Criticism, Hoyt Trowbridge’s examination of Hurd’s theories, or William R. 
Keast’s ‘‘ Theoretical Foundations of Johnson’s Criticism.’’ But neither of these 
procedures can subsume the other. The historian of criticism can sit on one of 
these stools, but not both, no matter how broad his learning. 
— Earu R. WASSERMAN. 


[The following review of the German sections of Wellek’s History belongs 
logically in Section V1; it is included here to avoid a double listing.] 


In view of Professor Wellek’s conception of the history of criticism as a 
branch of the history of ideas which can be, and indeed should be, considered 
quite apart from the history of literature, readers of the chapters on German 
criticism should not be surprised to find almost no reference to concrete works 
of literature written by critics (Lessing’s dramas, for example). An approach 
such as Professor Wellek’s means, too, that only certain figures can be high- 
lighted, while others, including even many whom we have been accustomed to 
see treated at greater length, will be accorded little more than a paragraph. 
In the chapter “Lessing and his Precursors,” for example, such figures as 
Gottsched, Johann E. Schlegel, the Swiss critics Bodmer and Breitinger, Men- 
delssohn, and Nicolai, indeed even Baumgarten, receive little more than passing 
mention. The reader accustomed to a fuller discussion of these figures in 
specialized critical works may find that Professor Wellek treats them some- 
what too cursorily, even in pursuing his announced aim of focusing attention on 
the dialectic of concepts observable in the evolution of critical ideas. 

One positive advantage of Professor Wellek’s concise presentations of the less 
important figures is that the individual chapters never bog down in names and 
dates. In keeping with his announced subject, which is the history not of move- 
ments, but of the development of critical thought, Wellek works at all times 
as a historian of ideas, carefully following the at times almost imperceptible 
lines of development, which are all the more difficult to discern and to single 
out since so much of eighteenth-century German criticism is bound up with 
philosophy and morals. 

The main figures in the chapters on German criticism are very well char- 
acterized: Lessing dominates one chapter, Herder another, Goethe the third, and 
Schiller the fourth. Lessing’s restatement of the neo-classical position is shown 
as one of the most significant influences on the great modification of critical 
theory which began in the mid-eighteenth century, while Hamann and Herder 
emerge clearly as two of the first to break with the neo-classical past and to 
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reverse the scale of values. In connection with the Herder chapter a most 
interesting feature of Professor Wellek’s study should be pointed out: the run- 
ning commentary which it offers on Saintsbury’s work. In this chapter Profes- 
sor Wellek levels perhaps his most telling criticism of Saintsbury when he cites 
the latter’s strange neglect of Herder. The profound differences between the 
critical positions of Lessing and Herder are also well brought out in this chap- 
ter, which is almost the best of those on German criticism. Top honors, however, 
go to the chapter on Goethe as critic, which is a most lucid discussion of the 
difficult problem of Goethe’s critical position. 

Professor Wellek’s book is obviously a work based on an unusual wealth of 
knowledge, and its focus in the chapters on German criticism is excellent. Be- 
cause of the very excellence of its focus, however, the analyses of some of the 
minor figures, who are passed over rapidly, must perforce suffer somewhat. 
Some of these lesser figures will accordingly not stand out clearly as inde- 
pendent figures for the reader who comes to the work knowing nothing about 
German literary criticism in the eighteenth century. It is true, on the other 
hand, as Professor Wellek points oui, that one cannot say everything in a 
history of criticism of such broad scope. One cannot help wishing, however, that 
he had said more about some of the figures whom he regards as precursors, if 
only because the analyses of the important figures are so good! 

One may confidently predict, even at this time, that Professor Wellek’s work, 
when completed, will be a major contribution to the literature on the history 
of criticism, and that it will be invaluable both to students of comparative lit- 
erature and to those working with the various national literatures who may wish 
to have a clearer view of what has happened in the domain of criticism in other 
countries. — WILLIAM H. McCLaAIN. 
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laboration with Monroe C. Beardsley. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 299. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 266. 

Rev. by W. H. D. in Personalist, xxxvi, 86-87; by Edward H. Davidson in 

JEGP, uv, 269-74; by William Empson in Sewanee Review, Lx, 471-79; by 
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Sister Mary Francis in Thought, xxx, 129-32; by James L. Jarrett in Western 
Humanities Review, x, 76-77; by Duncan Robertson in Queen’s Quarterly, LXI, 
556-58; by Avrum Stroll in Journal of Aesthetics § Art Criticism, x1, 414; by 
Austin Warren in Yale Review, XLIv, 271-78; corr. in TLS, Feb. 4, p. 73, by 
Wimsatt and the reviewer. 


Wolff, Erwin. ‘‘Zur Methodik des Literarhistorischen Erschliessung 
des 18. Jahrhunderts.’’ Anglia, Lxxu (1955), 423-37. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 


Crum, M. C. ‘‘A Manuscript of Essays by Joseph Addison.’’ 
Bodleian Library Record, v (1954), 98-103. 
Concerning a manuscript containing twenty-four essays by Addison (with 
corrections in Addison’s hand), all but one of which appeared in some form 
in the Spectator. 


Lannering, Jan. Studies in the Prose Style of Addison. (Uppsala 
Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature, Vol. 
rx.) Uppsala: Lundequistska, 1951, Pp. 203. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes Anglaises, vill, 345-46. 

Smithers, Peter. The Life of Joseph Addison. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 491. Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 267-69. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in MLR, L, 71-72; by Robert G. Sawyer in RES, 


new ser., VI, 427-29. 


Henry Hervey Aston 


Aston, Henry Hervey. A Sermon Preached at the Cathedral Church 
of Saint Paul, before the Sons of the Clergy. [attributed to 
Samuel Johnson] (1745). With an Introduction by James L. 
Clifford. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 50.) Los Angeles: 
Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 1955. 


John Aubrey 
Geoghegan, Desmond. ‘‘ Mr. Uniades.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 19, 1955, 
p. 477. See Vittorio Gabrieli, corr. in TLS, Sept. 2, 1955, p. 509. 


! 
Jane Austen 


The Works of Jane Austen. Volume Six: Minor Works. Now First 
Collected from the Manuscripts and Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 474. 

Rev. by Winifred Husbands in MLR, 1, 569-70; in TLS, May 20, p. 263. 

Bradbrook, M. C, ‘‘ A Note on Fanny Price.’’ Essays in Criticism, 
v (1955), 289-92. 


Branton, Clarence L. ‘‘The Ordinations in Jane Austen’s Novels.’’ 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, x (1955), 156-59. 
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Burchell, Samuel C. ‘‘ Jane Austen: The Theme of Isolation.’’ Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction, x (1955), 146-50. 


Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: A Critical Bibliography. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. viii -++- 62. 
Rev. by Winifred Husbands in RES, new ser., V1, 331-32. 


Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘New Letters from Jane Austen’s Home.”’ 
Special art. in TLS, Aug. 19, 1955, p. 484. See D. Fisher, E. E. 
Phare, corr, in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 493. 


O’Connor, Frank. ‘‘Jane Austen and the Flight from Fancy.’’ 
Yale Review, xiv (1955), 31-47. 


Parks, Edd Winfield. ‘‘A Human Failing in Pride and Prejudice.’’ 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, x (1955), 237-40. 


On a minor inconsistency of plot. 


Schoeck, R. J. ‘‘ Jane Austen and the Sense of Exposure: Heuristics 
in Pride and Prejudice.’’ English Studies, xxxvi (1955), 154-57. 


Wright, Andrew H. Jane Austen’s Novels: A Study in Structure. 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1953. Pp. x + 210. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 260; xxxiv, 271. 

Rev. by Dorothy Van Ghent in MLN, Lxx, 214-16. 


Richard Baxter 


Martin, Hugh. Puritanism and Richard Baxter. London: S. C. M. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 223. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 250. 
Rev. by Geoffrey F. Nuttall in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, v1, 240-41. 


Nuttall, Geoffrey F. ‘‘The MS of Reliquiae Baxterianae.’’ Journal 
of Ecclestastical History, v1 (1955), 73-79. 
Summary of extant sections of MS and indications of their location either 
in Dr. Williams’s Library or the British Museum. 


William Beckford 


Parreaux, André. ‘‘Beckford et Byron.’’ Etudes Anglaises, vim 
(1955), 11-31, 113-32. 


Parreaux, André. ‘‘‘Le Tombeau de Beckford par Stéphane Mal- 
larmé.’’ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, tv (1955), 
327-38. 


A discussion of Mallarmé’s preface. 


Aphra Behn 
Mundy, P. D. ‘‘ Aphra Behn (1640?-1689).’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 23. 
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Jeremy Bentham 


Brockriede, Wayne E. ‘‘Bentham’s Criticism of Rhetoric and 
Rhetoricians.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, xu1 (1955), 377-82. 


Williamson, Chilton. ‘‘Bentham Looks at America.’’ Political Sct- 
ence Quarterly, LXx (1955), 543-51. 


George Berkeley 
(See also Jonathan Swift) 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Five: Siris, Three Letters to 
Thomas Prior, A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hales, Further Thoughts 
on Tar-Water, Varia. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London: Nelson, 
[1953]. Pp. xi + 235. Cf. PQ, xxxim, 261; xxxiv, 271-72. 

Rev. by Willis Doney in Philosophical Review, LxX1v, 147-48; by R. F. McRae 

in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxiv, 215-16. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Six: Passive Obedience [and 
other essays]. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London: Nelson, [1953]. 
Pp. vili-+ 256. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 261; xxxiv, 272. 

Rev. by Willis Doney in Philosophical Review, LxIv, 147-48; by R. F. McRae 

in Uniwersity of Toronto Quarterly, xxiv, 215-16. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Seven: Sermons, A Letter to Sir 
John James, Primary Visitation Charge & an Address on Con- 
firmation, Essays in ‘‘The Guardian,’’ Journals of Travels in 
Italia, A Proposal & Berkeley’s Petition, Verses in America, 
Varia. Edited by A. A. Luce. London and New York: Nelson, 
[1955]. Pp. viii + 389. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 9, p. 748. 


, 


Braybrooke, David. ‘‘ Berkeley on the Numerical Identity of Ideas.’ 
Philosophical Review, uxtv (1955), 631-36. 


Davie, Donald. ‘‘Berkeley and ‘Philosophie Words.’ ’’ Studies, 
XLIV (1955), 319-24. 
Using Wimsatt’s method, Davie contrasts Berkeley’s diction with Johnson’s. 
Denard, W. V., and E. J. Furlong. ‘‘The Dating of the Editions 
of Berkeley’s Siris and of His First Letter to Thomas Prior.’’ 
Hermathena, uxxxvi (1955), 66-76. 


Luce, A. A. ‘‘The Original Title of Siris.’’ Mind, new ser., LxIv 


(1955), 548. 
An abstract of Mr. Luce’s “The Original Title and the First Edition of 
Siris,” which appeared in Hermathena, LXxxIv (1954), 45-48. 


Luce, A. A. Sense without Matter: Or, Direct Perception. Edin- 
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burgh: T. Nelson and Sons, 1954; London and New York: 
Nelson, 1955. Pp. vii + 165. 

A statement of the case for Berkeley’s idealism. Rev. by E. J. Furlong in 
Hermathena, UXXXvV, 62-65 (“Professor Luce gives us Berkeley’s ‘resultant point 
of view’ in the language of today”) ; in TLS, July 8, p. 385. 

Turbayne, Colin M. ‘‘Berkeley and Molyneux on Retinal Images.’’ 
JHI, xvi (1955), 339-55. 

Warnock, G. J. Berkeley. London and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1954. Pp. 252. 


Rev. by Roderick Firth in Philosophical Review, Lxtv, 149-50; by A. D. 
Woozley in Philosophy, xxx, 171-172. 


Sir Richard Blackmore 


(See Jonathan Swift) 


Robert Blair 
Rogers, Thomas. ‘‘The Testament Dative of Robert Blair.’’ N&Q, 
co (1955), 535-37. 
William Blake 


Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision. (Cornell 
Studies in English, Vol. xu.) Ithaea, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 328. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘A Footnote to Blake’s Treason Trial.’’ N&Q, 
ce (1955), 118-19. 


Blake, William. Songs of Innocence and of Experience. Trianon 
Press for the William Blake Trust; London: Faber & Faber, 
1954. Pp. 31; 5 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 720. 


Bronowski, Jacob. William Blake, 1757-1827: A Man .without a 
Mask. London and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1955. Pp. 218. 
Originally published in London: Secker and Warburg, 1944. 


Erdman, David V. Blake, Prophet against Empire: A Poet’s Inter- 
pretation of the History of His Own Times. Princeton University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 503. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 273-74. 

Rev. by Anna Balakian in Comparative Literature, vu, 174-75; by James R. 
Caldwell in MLQ, xvi, 87-88; by Robert F. Gleckner in MLN, Lxx, 299-302; 
by Lodwick Hartley in South Atlantic Quarterly, Liv, 147-49; by H. M. Margo- 
liouth in RES, new ser., Vi, 324-26; by Alfred Neumeyer in Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, xm, 542; by Hans Schnyder in Anglia, Lxxim, 
242-44. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake’s Vision of Slavery.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 242-52. 
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Gardner, Stanley. Infinity on the Anvil: A Critical Study of Blake’s 
Poetry. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. Pp. vii +- 160. 
Rev. by F. W. Bateson in Essays in Criticism, v, 168-74; by H. M. Margo- 
liouth in RES, new ser., vi, 438. 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘Blake’s Neo-Platonic Interpretation of 
Plato’s Atlantis Myth.’’ JEGP, uiv (1955), 72-79. 
Blake’s use of Thomas Taylor’s translation of the Works of Plato (1804) 
and of Taylor’s exegesis is reflected in the prophetic books. 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘Thomas Taylor and Blake’s Drama of 
Persephone.’’ PQ, xxxtv (1955), 378-94. 


Ivanyi, B. G. ‘‘Blake Se.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 23, 1955, p. 777. 
Three unrecorded engravings in John Seally’s A Complete Geographical 
Dictionary (ca. 1787) may be by the poet. 


Jaloux, Edmond. ‘‘ William Blake.’’ Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée, xxix (1955), 305-10. 


Jugaku, Bunsho. A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note- 
book. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1953. Pp. 175. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 
274. 

Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., VI, 92-94. 


Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s Letters to Hayley.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


March 25, 1955, p. 181. 


An attempt to trace a collection sold at Sotheby’s March 20, 1878. 


Keynes, Geoffrey, and Edwin Wolf, 2d. William Blake’s Illumi- 
nated Books: A Census. New York: Grolier Club, 1953. Pp. 
xvii + 124. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 274-75. 

Rev. by David G. Williams in Library Quarterly, xxv, 130-31. 


’ 


Nanavutty, Pilov. ‘‘Blake and Emblem Literature.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 258-61. 


Roe, Albert S. Blake’s Illustrations to the ‘‘Divine Comedy.’’ 
Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii-++ 219; 103 plates. 
Cf. PQ, Xxx1v, 275. 

Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., v1, 207-09; by Edward William- 

son in MLN, Lxx, 450-53. 


Stavrou, C. N. ‘‘A Reassessment of The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell.’’ South Atlantic Quarterly, Liv (1955), 381-85. 


Sutherland, John H. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Mental Traveller.’’’ ELH, xxu 
(1955), 136-47. 


Watson-Williams, Helen. ‘‘The Blackened Wall: Notes on Blake’s 
London and Eliot’s The Waste Land.’’ English, x (1955), 181-84. 
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Sir Brooke Boothby 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Sir Brooke Boothby’s ‘Basil Tree of Sa- 


lernum’ and Keats’s ‘Isabella.’ ’’ N&Q, oc (1955), 351-52. 
Boothby (1744-1824) was a “minor poet, member of the Lichfield circle of 
Anna Seward, and friend of Rousseau, Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Goethe, and 
Sir Walter Scott.” 


James Boswell 


Brady, Frank, and Frederick A. Pottle (eds.). Boswell on the 
Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica, and France, 1765-1766. The Yale 
Editions of the Private Papers of James Boswell. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. xxviii -+ 356. London: Heinemann, 
1955. Pp. xxviii + 383. 

Rev. briefly by Erie Gillett in National and English Review, CXLV, 283; by 
—” Kolb in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxx, 641-44; in TLS, Oct. 7, 
p- b 
Carnie, R. H. ‘‘Boswell’s Projected History of Ayrshire.’’ N&Q, 

ce (1955), 250-51. 


Denvir, Bernard. ‘‘ Guillaume Martin.’’ Corr. in TLS, Nov. 4, 1955, 
p. 657. 
Possible identification of Martin, French painter, Boswell’s jackal at Rome. 


Fifer, C. N. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Bennet Langton.’’ JEGP, tiv (1955), 


504-06. 
Despite Boswell’s account, Johnson probably knew a good deal about Langton 
before they met. 


Haslam, W. H. ‘‘Geoffrey Scott and Colonel Isham.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
July 15, 1955, p. 397. 


Robert Boyle 


Krook, Dorothea. ‘‘Two Baconians: Robert Boyle and Joseph Glan- 
vill.’’ HLQ, xvm (1955), 261-78. 

Miss Krook’s article serves a very useful purpose in emphasizing the rational 
element contained in the method Bacon would prescribe for the advancement of 
scienee, an element which his followers all but lost sight of, and which even 
today is not frequently enough realized. Sir Francis himself was largely re- 
sponsible for this condition. In his writings he emphasized the importance of 
experiment and observation far more than that of reason, against the use of 
which he advocated excessive caution, and in the last years of his life he turned 
away from the elaboration and development of his method, which was never 
completed, to the compilation of a comprehensive natural history, in his eyes 
the sine qua non of his method. In addition, the increasing materialism of the 
period turned attention away from the mind to things, and stressed the need of 
authentic data rather than explanations of them. One of the statutes of the 
Royal Society demanded that in reports to the Society descriptions of experi- 
ments and theories concerning them be entered in separate places in the register. 
The age noticed and at times severely criticized this attitude. Hobbes made it 
the basis of an attack on the Royal Society, and the quixotic Duchess of New- 
eastle censured its members for preferring sense and “deluding” microscopes 
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and telescopes to reason. Even a member of the Society, Timothy Clerke, ex- 
pressed the fear of “our tumbling into the greatest barbarity and the most 
profound ignorance; the way to solid knowledge by cultivating of our reasons 
. . . begins now to be wholly despised.” 

Miss Krook shows that Robert Boyle had a better claim to being a Baconian 
than his contemporaries because he recognized and applied the principles of 
Bacon's inductive method: from experiments to determine axioms (explanations 
or theories) and from these axioms to determine other experiments and works 
(manifestations of nature to the senses, not predictions; see section 93 of 
Sylva Sylvarum) and from the latter to determine axioms of a more general 
nature, and so on. Bacon himself allowed his reason sufficient play to construct 
an ambitious theory of the cause of heat, which he called a first vintage, and 
in his most extended contribution to a comprehensive natural history, Sylva 
Sylvarum, he remarks, “it is worth the note, how poor the imitations of nature 
are in the common course of experiments, except they be led by great judgment 
and some good light of axioms,” though he thought these axioms should be held 
only tentatively. As Miss Krook points out, Boyle frequently followed his age 
in hostility to theories and in stressing the necessity of compiling true data by 
observation and experiment. 

The article is not so successful in proving Glanvill’s failure to grasp Bacon’s 
logic. And one may object to the author’s claim that Professor Willey was the 
“discoverer” of Glanvill in the capacity of an enthusiastic propagandist of the 
new philosophy. Early in this century a book was published on Glanvill, and 
since then he has been the subject of doctor’s dissertations and has held a 
prominent position in essays and articles published before The Seventeenth 
Background appeared. That fine book has received too many deserved laurels 
to stand in need of a dubious one. Miss Krook shows that in his controversy 
with Thomas White over the problem of causality discussed in Glanvill’s Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, the latter did not grasp Bacon’s rationalistie view of scientific 
knowledge. At this time Glanvill probably did not, for he did not become a 
thorough-going Baconian until after he joined the Royal Society. The Vanity 
is perhaps the most representative book of the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Nearly all strands of secular thought, scientific and philosophical, are 
woven in it; Bacon naturally appears in the volume but rather superficially, 
though in one place he is characterized as one “whose name and parts might 
give credit to any undertaking.” At this time Glanvill was a Neo-Platonist and 
Cartesian. Therefore, any attempt to determine his appreciation of the rational 
element in Bacon’s scientific method must examine the books published in later 
years. — RICHARD F.. JONES. 


Loemker, Leroy E. ‘‘Boyle and Leibniz.’’ JHI, xvi (1955), 22-43. 
Reilly, Conor, S. J. ‘‘Robert Boyle and the Jesuits: The Defence 


against Franciscus Linus.’’ Dublin Review, ccxxix (1955), 
288-98. 


John Bunyan 


Gaydon, A. T., and P. l. Hull (eds.). Bedfordshire Letters of Bun- 
yan’s Day. Bedford: County Archivist, Shire Hall, 1955. Pp. 20. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, April 29, p. 225. 


Sharrock, Roger. John Bunyan. London: Hutchinson, 1954. Pp. 
viii + 9-163. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 278. 
Rev. by Gwilym O. Griffith in Hibbert Journal, tim, 195-97; by Henri A. 
Talon in Etudes Anglaises, vim, 159. 
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Edmund Burke 


Baratier, P. ‘‘ Extraits du ‘Note-Book’ d’Edmund Burke.’’ Etudes 
Anglaises, vit (1955), 43-49. 

Prints further extracts from the document in the Fitzwilliam Collection from 
which Baratier gave a selection in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 206-12. (Cf. PQ, 
XXxIv, 278.) These selections are entitled “The Character of a Good Man E. B.” 
and ‘‘The Character of a Wise Man E. B.’’ 


Burke, Edmund. Reflections on the Revolution in France. Intro- 
duction by Russell Kirk. Chicago: Gateway Editions, Regnery, 
1955. Pp. 350. 

Burke, Edmund. Reflections on the Revolution in France. Edited 
with an Introduction by Thomas H. D. Mahoney and an Analysis 
of the Reflections by Oskar Priest. New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1955. Pp. xliv + 307. 

Cone, Carl B. ‘‘Edmund Burke’s Art Colleection.’’ Art Bulletin, 
xxix (1947), 126-31. 

Sarason, Bertram D. ‘‘Edmund Burke’s Burial Place.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 69-70. 

Wark, R. R. ‘‘ A Note on James Barry and Edmund Burke.’’ Jour- 
nal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvi (1954), 382- 
84. 

Charles Burney 


‘*Memoirs of Dr. Burney.’’ Connoisseur, cxxxvi (1955), 122. 


Robert Burns 


Poems and Songs of Robert Burns: A Completely New Edition In- 
cluding over 60 Poems Appearing for the First Time in a Col- 
lected Edition, of Which Some Have Never before Been Pub- 
lished. Edited and Introduced by James Barke. London and 
New York: Collins, 1955. Pp. 736. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 18, p. 107; James Barke and reviewer, corr. in TLS, 

March 18, p. 165. 


John Byrom 


Thomson, W[{ilfrid] Harry. John Byrom’s Birthplace, Manchester. 
Manchester: W. H. Thomson, 1955. Pp. 37. 


Susanna Centlivre 


Bowyer, John Wilson. The Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. xi+ 267. Cf. 
PQ, xxx, 266; xxxrv, 279. 

Rev. by John Loftis in MLN, Lxx, 298-99. 
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Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
(See also Samuel Johnson ) 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘Futher Chesterfield Gleanings.’’ Neuphilologische 


Mitteilungen, Lv1 (1955), 112-21. 
Six of Chesterfield’s letters “that are not in any of the editions of his 
correspondence.” 
Price, Cecil. ‘‘One of Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son.’’ Special 
art. in TLS, July 1, 1955, p. 372. 
Publication of a letter in London Daily Advertiser, Sept. 4, 1751, in different 
text, suggests that Mrs. Stanhope altered texts in her edition. 
Charles Churchill 
(See also John Wilkes) 


Brown, Wallace Cable. Charles Churchill: Poet, Rake and Rebel. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1953. Pp. 240. 


Cf. PQ, xxxin, 266-67 ;xxxrv, 280. 
Rey. by A. R. Humphreys in RES, new ser., v1, 89-91; by Arthur Waldhorn 
in MLN, Lxx, 60-61. 


Colley Cibber 


Peterson, William M. ‘‘Pope and Cibber’s The Non-Juror.’’ MLN, 
Lxx (1955), 332-35. 


“Three references to Pope’s works” in Cibber’s play. 
Theophilus Cibber 
Scouten, A. H. ‘‘Theophilus Cibber’s ‘The Humourists.’’’ N&Q, 
cc (1955), 114-15. 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 


Selections from ‘‘The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars’’ and 
‘The Life by Himself.’’ Edited by G. Huehns. ( World’s Classics, 
No. 544.) London: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xlv + 
492. 


Samuel Clarke 
(See Henry Fielding) 


John Cleland 
Dingwall, E. J. ‘‘Fanny Hill.’’ Corr. in TLS, Sept. 16, 1955, p. 541. 
British Museum’s accession of two copies of the 1749 edition. 
William Congreve 


Hodges, John C. ‘‘The Library of William Congreve.’’ [concluded] 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, ux (1955), 16-34, 
82-97. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 280. 
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Hodges, John C. The Library of William Congreve. New York: The 
New York Public Library, 1955, Pp. 116. 
A handsome reprinting of the articles which originally appeared in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library with the addition of three 
illustrations. 


William Cowper 


Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘Cowper and the Polygamous Parson.’’ MLQ, 
xvi (1955), 137-41. 
An entertaining account of the genesis of Anti-Thelyphthora and The 
Progress of Error. 


**Memoir of William Cowper: An Autobiography.’’ Edited with an 
Introduction by Maurice J. Quinlan. Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, xcvu (1953), 359-82. Cf. PQ, xxxul, 
267-68. 

Rev. by Charles Ryskamp in MP, Lit, 67-70. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. William Cowper: A Critical Life. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiii-+ 251. Cf. 
PQ, xxxin, 268-69; xxxiv, 281. 

Rev. by P. Farjeix in Etudes Anglaises, vill, 263-65. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Cowper’s Connoisseur Essays.’’ MIN, uLxx 
(1955), 340-42. 


Warner, S. Allen. ‘‘A Cowper Relic.’’ Corr. in TLS, Sept. 23, 


1955, p. 557. 


George Crabie 


Cruttwell, Patrick. ‘‘The Last Augustan.’’ Hudson Review, vu 
(1955), 533-54. 


Gent, F. P. ‘‘George Crabbe—‘Nature’s Sternest Painter and the 
Best.’ ’’ London Quarterly and Holborn Review, cuxxx (1955), . 
282-84. 


Brief account of Crabbe’s life. 


Gregor, Ian. ‘‘The Last Augustan: Some Observations on the Poe- 
try of George Crabbe (1775-1832).’’ Dublin Review, ccxxtx 
(1955), 37-50. 


Haddakin, Lilian. The Poetry of Crabbe. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1955. Pp. 175. 

Rev. in middle art. in TLS, May 27, p. 284. 

This small and pleasantly unostentatious book examines Crabbe’s poetry from 
primarily a non-historical point of view; it seeks to illuminate some of his 
methods of psychological procedure in order to plead for his solid poetic merits. 
Although not without interest and value, the book is weakened by the absence 
of a critical sophistication equal to the task the author has set herself; nowhere, 
for example, does Mrs. Haddakin think of examining the validity of her central 
assumption — that poetry which seems to accord with empirical fact is better 
than poetry which does not. 
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After a brief introduction in which we are told that the poems, “rather than 
the man,” are to be discussed, the author presents her insights in six rather 
vague and unemphatic chapters. The first, “The Experiencing Mind,” concerns 
itself with Crabbe’s very Augustan focus on conduct, and describes some of the 
characteristic workings of his highly rationalistic and anti-pastoral sensibility. 
The second chapter, ‘‘ Poetic Aims and Critical Responses,’’ considers Crabbe’s 
intentions (“It is his aim to clarify nature”) and brings together some con- 
temporary evaluations of his achievement. Jeffrey’s praise of Crabbe is in- 
voked here, and it is a pity that Mrs. Haddakin has not been sufficiently aware 
that Jeffrey is often really praising the pro-“reform” political tendency of 
Crabbe’s poems while appearing to praise their literary qualities. The third 
chapter, “ ‘Poetry without an Atmosphere,’” is, I think, the best of the six: 
here Mrs. Haddakin examines Crabbe’s skillful management of poetic tone as a 
device for fusing the accumulated details of his narratives into frequently suc- 
cessful poetic wholes. Chapter four, “Order,” begins suggestively by pointing 
out that Crabbe’s production, viewed chronologically, mirrors a transition from 
a static to an organic conception of the nature of art; but the author does 
nothing significant with this idea — her chapter, instead of concluding, simply 
stops. Chapter five, “The Pictorial Element,” attempts to isolate and discuss 
visual and painterly elements in Crabbe’s work. Again, Mrs. Haddakin allows 
her chapter to come to nothing. On the other hand, the final chapter, “ “Why 
not in Prose?’ ’’, contains some notable completed points about the reasons why 
Crabbe chose verse as his narrative medium. A brief inconclusive conclusion 
ends the book. 

Because Mrs. Haddakin has merit as a critic (she is amiably enthusiastic and 
anxious to avoid superficiality), it is a shame that her examination of Crabbe 
results in so disappointing a study. The book fails, despite its few valuable 
and original points, primarily because the author’s critical rhetoric fails; she 
does not always seem able to conduct a clear, orderly, and vigorous exposition; 
her use of terms (“truth,” “realism”) is too often both philosophically and 
critically naive; and she does not write with precision. Well-intentioned but 
essentially amateur criticism does have value, especially when it enlists itself 
in support of a poet so unhappily neglected as Crabbe, but if much is to be 
done for Crabbe’s reputation, he will have to find a more sophisticated critical 
expositor.—PAUL FUSSELL, JR. 


Pollard, Graham. ‘‘The Early Poems of George Crabbe and The 
Lady’s Magazine.’’ Bodleian Library Record, v (1955), 149-56. 
New light on Crabbe’s early publications. 
Erasmus Darwin 
Garfinkle, Norton. ‘‘Science and Religion in England, 1790-1800: 
The Critical Response to the Work of Erasmus Darwin.’’ JH], 
xvi (1955), 376-88. 


The Temple of Nature; or, The Origin of Society: A Poem, with 
Philosophical Notes by Erasmus Darwin. Moscow: Izdatelstvo 
Akademii Nauk 8.S.S.R., 1954. Pp. 239; 6 plates. 

A ~~ into Russian rhymed verse. Rev. by 8. I. Tomkeieff in Nature, 

CLXXVI, / ° 


Sir Wiliam D’avenant 
(See Richard Flecknoe ) 


Mary Davys 


Davys, Mary. Familiar Letters betwixt a Gentleman and a Lady 
(1725). With an Introduction by Robert A. Day. (Augustan 
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Reprint Society, Pub. No. 54.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1955. 


Daniel Defoe 


Boreham, Frank William. The Gospel of Robinson Crusoe. London: 
Epworth Press, 1955. Pp. 68. 


Dottin, Paul. ‘‘La Correspondance de De Foe.’’ Etudes Anglaises, 
vi (1955), 330-34. 


A review-article concerned with the Healey edition listed below. 


Healey, George Harris (ed.). The Letters of Daniel Defoe. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xxii + 506, 

Rev. by Cecil Price in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, LVI, 153-55; in middle 
art. in TLS, April 29, p. 208. 

This volume is the first attempt to print all the extant letters by Defoe, 
together with those addressed to him. It contains a total of 251 communications, 
235 by Defoe and 16 to him; of these only six have not been published earlier. 
Such a sum seems small for the long life of a man with, in Professor Healey’s 
words, “a quick pen, an abundance of opinions, a widely ’ dispersed multitude of 
acquaintances, and a relish for communicating his thoughts,’’ but the 
editor cites the level of society occupied by Defoe and his private friends as 
the — obstacle in the preservation of private papers. Indeed, were it not 
for Robert Harley’s inclination toward collecting, the epistolary remains of 
Defoe would need a book much smaller than this edition. As it is, the weight of 
this miscellany is definitely Harleian, three-fourths of these letters being from 
Defoe to that eminent statesman of Anne’s reign, with almost none in return. 
As a result of this concentration, particularly during the years 1704-7 and 
1710-13, we read here little of the personal affairs of this most interesting 
person and none of the thoughts of the great novelist, but rather the careful, 
acute observations and plans of the Reviewer, the political promoter, the ad- 
vocate of Union between England and Scotland. To state the historical value 
of these letters as opposed to the literary is, however, not to forget that Daniel 
Defoe by nature was not a dull man with a pen, and in his letters he often 
wrote with the nervous force of many of his fictional publications. 

Healey has printed when possible from the holograph and has departed from 
this text only to expand Defoe’s frequent contractions and clarify his difficult 
punctuation. In this welcome edition Healey contributes ample, scrupulous 
documentation of current people, actions, issues, and works, though the preface 
does not contain as large an analysis of Defoe as letter writer as the editor’s 
good judgment could have supplied. A reproduction of one page of a letter to 
show Defoe’s script would have been a better selection for a frontispiece than 
his standard portrait. The book has the distinctive format given by the 
Clarendon Press to many of its other excellent editions of eighteenth-century 
letters. — RICHMOND P. Bonp. 


Jacob, Gerhard. ‘‘Der gegenwartige Stand der internationalen 
Defoe-Forschung.’’ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Karl-Marz- 
Universitat Leipzig. (Gesellschafts-und sprachwiss. Reihe Heft 
5.) Iv (1954-55), 517-26. 

A valuable survey of modern Defoe studies. There is also an interesting list 

of “Defoe-Jubilien” from 1919 to 1951. 

MacLaine, Allan H. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe and the Cyclops.’’ SP, Lm 
(1955), 599-604. 


Mr. MacLaine argues that “Homer’s account of the Cyclops’ cave had much 
to do with Defoe’s conception of Crusoe’s ‘castle’ on the island.” 
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Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s ‘Essay upon Projects’: An Unre- 
corded Issue.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 109-10. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ Defoe’s Project for Lie-Detection.’’ American 
Journal of Psychology, uxvui (1955), 672. 
Moore cites a passage in Defoe’s An Effectual Scheme for the Immediate 
Preventing of Street Robberies (1730) in which feeling the pulse is recom- 
mended as a method of detecting guilt. 


Oldham, Ellen M. ‘‘Problems of a Defoe Cataloger.’’ Boston Public 
Library Quarterly, vir (1955), 192-206. 
Notes on the great Defoe collection formed by William P. Trent, now in the 
Boston Publie Library. 


Peterson, Spiro. ‘‘Defoe’s Yorkshire Quarrel.’’ HLQ, xix (1955), 
57-79. 
Prints, for the first time, a MS containing a verse satire by Defoe, a reply to 
it by the Rev. George Plaxton, and related materials. 


Peterson, Spiro. ‘‘The Matrimonial Theme of Defoe’s Roxana.’’ 


PMLA, Lxx (1955), 166-91. 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘An Early Printed Report on the Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal.’’ RES, new ser., v1 (1955), 259-63. 
Reprints a version of the ghost story found in The Loyal Post for 24 Decem- 
ber 1705. 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘The Loyal Post: A Rare Queen Anne News- 
paper and Daniel Defoe.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public 


Tibrary, ux (1955), 195-97. 

The New York Public Library has fifty-five issues between Nov. 23, 1705, 
and March 29, 1706. Issue of Dec. 24, 1705, contains Mrs. Bargrave’s story in 
a form shorter than that used by Defoe. 

Secord, Arthur W. ‘‘A September Day in Canterbury: The Veal- 
Bargrave Story.’’ JEGP, tiv (1955), 639-50. 
A review-article tracing the growth of our knowledge of the characters. 


John Dennis 


Davis, Herbert (ed.). ‘‘Musical Entertainments in Rinaldo and 
Armida, by John Dennis, 1694.’’ Theatre Miscellany: Six Pieces 
Connected with the Seventeenth-Century Stage. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1953, Pp. 97-115. 

Wilkins, A. N. ‘‘A Prologue by John Dennis.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 
525-26. 

John Dryden 
(See also Jonathan Swift) 
Aden, John M. ‘‘ Dryden and Swift.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 239-40. 


Two possible borrowings from The Hind and the Panther and the Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida in A Tale of a Tub and The Battle of the Books. 
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Aden, John M. ‘‘Dryden, Corneille, and the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy.’’ RES, new ser., vt (1955), 147-56. 


Aden, John M. ‘‘Shakespeare in Dryden’s First Published Poem.’’ 
N&Q, ce (1955), 22-23. 


Poems and Prose of John Dryden, A Selection by Douglas Grant. 
[London and Baltimore:] Penguin Books, 1955. Pp. 357. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 634. 


Emerson, Everett H., Harold E. Davis, and Ira Johnson. ‘‘ Inten- 
tion and Achievement in All for Love.’’ College English, xvu 
(1955), 84-87. 


Freedman, Morris. ‘‘Dryden’s ‘Memorable Visit’ to Milton.’’ HLQ, 
xvii (1955), 99-108. 


Frost, William. Dryden and the Art of Translation. (Yale Studies 
in English, 128.) Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. xi +- 100. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 634. 

It is always a difficult maneuver to shift from the small and familiar audi- 
ence which first reads a dissertation to the larger and unpredictable group 
which will scrutinize it in the profession at large. If any considerable time 
elapses between typescript and stiff covers the difficulty increases; the author’s 
interests are bound to alter and deepen, and much that earlier seemed vital 
now diminishes in novelty and relevance. Usually this works to the benefit of 
the book by forcing a rigorous and truly critical selection among the tediously 
abundant examples with which one bolstered arguments before examiners. 
Further, one is likely to bring to bear a fuller and richer knowledge of litera- 
ture acquired in the intervening years on the lecture platform and from one’s 
students. Both these processes seemingly have been at work in Professor Frost’s 
public presentation of his Yale dissertation: the cutting down of illustrative 
examples has probably been severe; he has included a great deal of general 
critical speculation on the nature of literature and of works not treated by or 
unknown to Dryden. (I have not seen the original version of Mr. Frost’s work.) 
It may be easiest to consider the book under the topics just suggested: the 
scope and choice of material from Dryden’s translations; the superimposed 
critical theories. 

Remembering that this volume is likely to remain for an indefinite time the 
chief work in print concerned with so large a topic as Dryden’s translations, 
one cannot but regret the slimness of its format (the text totals less than a 
hundred pages). The author has confined himself chiefly to the translations of 
Virgil and the paraphrases of Chaucer, with scanty notices of Juvenal and 
Ovid, but none at all of Dryden’s renderings of Horace, Boccaccio, Theocritus, 
or Persius. Mr. Frost has eschewed (as is his right) a comprehensive survey 
of all Dryden’s translations in chronological order; rather he has “picked out 
what seemed to me salient features of his technique, features which recur 
throughout his work in this field” (p. 8). While this type of drastic selectivity 
ean be successful within the range of a single author, as with Virgil, I doubt 
if adequately significant “salient features” can be found to cover translations 
of poets as diverse as Homer and Persius. Without making a fetich of 
chronology, we may lament the lack of some account of the complex and en- 
grossing development of Dryden’s powers as translator, and also a fuller esti- 
mate of the matching of those powers against widely divergent poetic styles. 
With Dryden’s version of Juvenal we remember the rich possibilities of compar- 
ing a great satirist’s handling of another great satirist’s work, but we wonder 
at the necessity of comparing Dryden’s translation of Juvenal’s third satire 
with Johnson’s London. Johnson’s poem surely stands in a relation to Juvenal 
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very different from that of a professed translation, not to mention the fact 
that Johnson was writing a kind of couplet very different from that bold 
polymorphism of Dryden’s distich. (Elsewhere [p. 55] Dryden’s alexandrines 
and triplets are called “symptoms of a degree of looseness occasionally present” 
—as if the over-rigid canons of the epigoni in the poetic tradition of which 
Dryden was the chief founder could be applied retroactively to the master 
himself!) Again, Dryden’s few poor fragments from Homer (not even from 
the Greek, according to Van Doren) are compared on an even footing with the 
careful splendors of Pope’s Homer. Given the opportunity of a volume subsi- 
dized by the Yale Press we could have hoped for a treatment at least aiming 
at the definitive and comprehensive rather than the selective and monographic. 

Yet within the strait limits of ninety-six pages Mr. Frost has found room not 
only for a survey into the present of the theory of translation (naturally to be 
expected), but also for a general theory of literary symbolism. We cannot enter 
here into analysis of “pillar symbols” and “local symbols,” but we may raise 
the issue of their immediate relevance and larger utility in a brief study of a 
few aspects of Dryden’s activity as a translator. Similarly, apropos of the first 
six books of the Aeneid, we are given an extended thematic interpretation of 
the inner meaning of Homer’s Odyssey; for this also not every one will discover 
an urgent relevance to Dryden’s problems in translating Virgil. This tendency 
to load the fragile vehicle of a monograph with loosely relevant speculations 
of a later date is most obvious in the fifth section, called ‘‘Conclusion,’’ which is 
a model of inconsequence. Here some recent ideas of Austin Warren’s and W. K. 
Wimsatt’s are with procrustean firmness made to act as a tailpiece, if not a 
conclusion, to an alien body of material. It is a pity Mr. Frost has not stuck 
to his stated theme more faithfully, particularly as the space he has allotted 
himself is so brief. One feels this the more because he is so good when he is 
looking squarely at his subject and speaking ad litteram about a given set of 
lines in Virgil and Dryden. Students of Dryden have something to learn from 
many of his analyses, which are often pointed, perceptive, and handsomely 
phrased. The best comment on the book is the author’s own: “The prospect for 
any student of Dryden as a translator is a wide one; and the aim of this study 
is exploratory.” — JosEPH McG. BoTTKoL. 


Kinsley, James. ‘‘Historical Allusions in Absalom and Achi- 
tophel.’’ RES, new ser., v1 (1955), 291-97. 


Merzbach, Margaret Kober, ‘‘The Third Source of Dryden’s Amphi- 
tryon.’’ Anglia, Lxxut (1955), 213-14. 
Heywood’s Silver Age is the source proposed. 
Monk, Samuel Holt. ‘‘Dryden’s ‘Eminent French Critic’ in A 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 433. 
The French critic is André Dacier. 
Whitlock, Baird W. ‘‘Elijah and Elisha in Dryden’s ‘Mac Fleck- 
noe.’ ’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 19-20. 
Young, Kenneth. John Dryden: A Critical Biography. London: 


Sylvan Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 240. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 285-86. 
Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in English, x, 190-92; severely in TLS, Feb. 4, p. 74. 


Thomas Duffett 


Haywood, Charles. ‘‘The Songs and Masques in the New Tempest: 
An Incident in the Battle of the Two Theatres, 1674.’’ HLQ, 
xix (1955), 39-56. 
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Reprints “what is probably the second English libretto.” Cf. the article by 
James G. McManaway listed below under Thomas Shadwell. 


Thomas D’Urfey 


Biswanger, Raymond A., Jr. ‘‘Several Words First Employed in 
D’Urfey’s The Richmond Heiress.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 577-78. 


Thomas Edwards 


Gilbert, Vedder M. ‘‘ An Early Return to Chivalry in the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 433-36. 

Manuscript records disclose that Edwards and a group of other “men and 
women, in their late twenties and early thirties,” belonged to “the Order of the 
Twitcher, an elaborate” chivalric “game played seriously by its founders dur- 
ing the four years, 1727 to 1731.” 


Gilbert, Vedder M. ‘‘ Thomas Edwards as the Wooden Inigo.’’ N&Q, 
ce (1955), 532-35. 


John Evelyn 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Now first printed in full from the manu- 
scripts belonging to Mr. John Evelyn and edited by E. 8. de 
Beer. 6 vols. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1955. Vol. 1: Introduction 
and De Vita Propria, pp. xiv +171. Vol. 1: Kalendarium, 1620- 
49, pp. vii + 579. Vol. m1: Kalendarium, 1650-1672, pp. x + 639. 
Vol. 1v: Kalendarium, 1673-1689, pp. ix + 654. Vol. v: Kalen- 
darium, 1690-1706, pp. viii + 622. Vol. vi: Additions and cor- 
rections, Index, pp. iv + 630. 

In these volumes we have a model edition of an important historical docu- 
ment. Anyone editing documents from manuscripts will find it profitable to 
examine the skilful methods of this work. When first edited in 1818 the Diary 
was printed with large (about twenty-five per cent) omissions and in spots with 
a garbled text. Here for the first time we have the entire manuscript given as 
faithfully as typeface can reproduce manuscript. Abbreviations, to be sure, are 
expanded and punctuation necessarily is improved, but on the whole we have 
what Evelyn wrote as he wrote it. There is no attempt, such as is not uncommon 
in these days, to make him write ‘better’ than he did. The handling of manu- 
script marginalia, erasures, and all that sort of thing is a model for future 
editors. The annotation is astonishingly thorough, and concerning family history 
and the history of landed estates and houses its information is such as could be 
assembled only by years and years of faithful work. The early briefer form of 
the Diary was clearly more readable than the present complete form, but read- 
ability was never the characteristic of the Diary; it was and now in its entirety 
remains increasingly a superb source of miscellaneous information. 

This information covers most inclusively almost two-thirds of the seventeenth 
century. In imitation of his father’s habit Evelyn began as early as 1637 to in- 
sert notes of events in his almanacs: such notes for reasons of space had to be 
brief, and in general throughout the Diary entries continue to be brief and to 
concern external events: emotional reactions are seldom detailed. Most valuable 
are the accounts of Evelyn’s own participation in events or procedures. Less 
valuable are some entries based on newspaper items and even on hearsay: 
normally any errors thus resulting are signalized in footnotes, but not all 
entries are of equal authority. 
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The personality of Evelyn is an important exhibit. In these periods of politi- 
cal and religious turmoil and revolution he emerges as careful or even cautious 
in exposing himself, but he also appears as the intelligently faithful and loyal 
public servant. Those who are fond of citing John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
as the typical Restoration personage should keep in mind the opposite reputable 
extreme seen in Evelyn. He is the orthodox and devout Anglican, somewhat too 
fond of giving summaries of many, many sermons attentively heard—though 
once, as he honestly confesses, he was, at an afternoon sermon, ‘Surpriz’d with 
drowsinesse extraordinarily’ (v. 362). He is the trusted public servant: he held 
many minor offices and at times was close to major state employments. His 
most detailed accounts of his services concern those rendered in connection with 
the French prisoners of war. 

He was a humane person much oceupied in improving houses, gardens, and 
the forests of England. His feeling that something should be done about ridding 
London of its excessive smokes is typically intelligent. In the amusements of his 
time he has relatively little interest. He gives us a vivid but unsympathetic 
account of a bull baiting (iii. 549) and relatively few reports on theatrical per- 
formances. In these and other matters, obviously, he does not compare with 
Pepys. His interest in the fine arts is notable, and his ‘discovery’ of the greatest 
of wood-carvers, Grinling Gibbons, is an important event in the history of 
English art. 

The edition, to repeat, illustrates the excellence that may be achieved by in- 
telligent care operating over a long period of preparation. During the twenty 
years of labor new materials useful in annotation have become available, and 
most of them have been used. Evelyn’s correspondence, parts of which recently 
have been deposited by the family in the library of Christ Church Oxford, seems 
not to have been used, since it became available only very late. The present 
edition makes a fuil account of Evelyn’s correspondence most desirable: it 
would be wonderful if Mr. de Beer himself would undertake to give us such an 
account.—-GEORGE SHERBURN. 


Evelyn, John. T'yrranus, or the Mode. Edited from the Edition of 
1661, by J. L. Nevinson. (Luttrell Reprints, No. 11.) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1951, Pp. xxiv + [4] + 30. 

Cf. Esmond 8. de Beer, “King Charles IIl’s Own Fashion: An Episode in 

Anglo-French Relations, 1666-1670,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, u 

(1938), 105-15. 


George Farquhar 


Morton, Richard, and William M. Peterson. ‘‘The Jubilee of 1700 
and Farquhar’s ‘The Constant Couple.’’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 
521-25. 


Robert Fergusson 


The Poems of Robert Fergusson. Edited by Matthew P. McDiarmid. 
Volume 1: Introduction. Edinburgh: Blackwood for the Scottish 
Text Society, 1955. Pp. viii + 207. 

Rev. in TLS, June 17, p. 334. 

The Unpublished Poems of Robert Fergusson. Collected and Edited 

by William E. Gillis. Edinburgh: Maedonald, 1955. Pp. 30. 
Rev. in TLS, June 17, p. 334. 


Henry Fielding 
(See also William Hogarth) 
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Brown, Jack Richard. ‘‘Henry Fielding’s Grub-Street Opera.’’ 
MLQ, xvi (1955), 32-41. 

Mr. Brown compares the three 1731 publications entitled The Grub-Street 
Opera, The Genuine Grub-Street Opera, and The Welsh Opera, and describes 
the fate of the play in the theatre. Only The Welsh Opera was actually per- 
formed. 


Shipley, John B. ‘‘ Fielding’s Champion and a Publishers’ Quarrel.’’ 
N&Q, cc (1955), 25-28. 


Shipley, John B. ‘‘The ‘M’ in Fielding’s ‘Champion.’ ’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 240-45, 345-51. 


Towers, A. R. ‘‘Fielding and Dr. Samuel Clarke.’’ MLN, uxx 
(1955), 257-60. 
Points out similarities between a passage in Amelia and passages in Clarke’s 
Boyle Lectures for 1704 and 1705. 


Richard Flecknoe 


Croston, A. K. (ed.).‘‘Sr. William D’avenant’s Voyage to the Other 
World, by Richard Flecknoe, 1688.’’ Theatre Miscellany: Six 
Pieces Connected with the Seventeenth-Century Stage. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953. Pp. 49-67. 


David Garrick 
Knapp, Mary E. (comp.). A Checklist of Verse by David Garrick. 


Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1955. Pp. 69. 


Malnick, B. ‘‘David Garrick and the Russian Theatre.’’ MLR, i 
(1955), 173-75. 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘Some Garrick Letters.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 209-11. 


John Gay 


Armens, Sven M. John Gay, Social Critic. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1954. Pp. viii +- 262. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 
289-90. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, tim, 131-34; in TLS, June 10, p. 314. 


The Beggar’s Opera: Written by John Gay, the Overture Com- 
posed and the Songs Arranged by John Christopher Pepusch. 
Edited by Edward J. Dent. (Vocal Seore.) London: Oxford 
University Press, [1954]. 

Rev. by Ivor Keys in Music §& Letters, xxxvi, 194-95. 

Butt, John. ‘‘A Prose Fragment Wrongly Attributed to Gay and 

Pope.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 23-25. 


Edward Gibbon 


DeBeer, Gavin R., Georges A. Bonnard, and Louis Junod. Miscel- 
lanea Gibboniana. (Université de Lausanne, Publications de la 
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Faculté des Lettres, X.) Lausanne: F. Rouge, Librairie de 
l’Université, 1952. Pp. 149, Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 290. 
Rev. by Charly Guyot in Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, Lv, 78-80; 
by A. Koszul in English Studies, xxxvi, 126-28. 
Giarrizzo, Giuseppe. Edward Gibbon e la cultura europea del sette- 
cento. Published under the auspices of the Istituto italiano di 


Studi storici. Bari: Laterza, 1954. Pp. 538. 
Rev. in TLS, July 8, p. 376. 


Wedgwood, C[icely] V. Edward Gibbon. London: Longmans, Green 
for the British Council and the National Book League, 1955. 
Pp. 36. 


Charles Gildon 


Anderson, G. L. ‘‘Charles Gildon’s Total Academy.’’ JHI, xvi 
(1955), 247-51. 


Discusses a proposal advanced by Gildon in 1719 for the formation of a 
British academy which should attempt “to regulate all phases of literary life, 
not merely language.” 


Joseph Glanvill 
(See Robert Boyle) 


William Godwin 


Furbank, P. N. ‘‘Godwin’s Novels.’’ Essays in Criticism, v (1955), 
214-28. 


Monro, D. H. Godwin’s Moral Philosophy: An Interpretation of 
William Godwin, London: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 
205. Cf. PQ, xxxrv, 293. 

Rev. by H. D. Lewis in Philosophy, xxx, 89-90. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Eichenberger, Karl. Oliver Goldsmith: Das Komische in den Werken 
seiner Reifeperiode. (Swiss Studies in English, 35.) Bern: A. 
Francke, 1954. Pp. 126. 

Rev. by Klaus Gosmann in Anglia, Lxxm, 240-41. 


Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith and the Jest-Books.’’ MP, tim 
(1955), 47-49. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Goldsmith and ‘The Distresses of an Hired 
Writer.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 164-65. 
Argues, on the basis of differences in thought and style, that the essay was 
not written by Goldsmith. 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Goldsmith and ‘National Concord.’’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 436-38. 
Argues, on the basis of internal evidenre, that Goldsmith is not the author of 
the essay. 
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Golden, Morris. ‘‘Goldsmith and the ‘Present State of Russia and 
Franee.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 393-94. 


Oliver Goldsmith: A Prospect of Society. Edited by William B. 
Todd. King’s College, Cambridge: Privately Printed at the 
Walter Lane Press, 1954. Pp. 22. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 293. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 28, p. 64. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar of Wakefield and Other Writings. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Frederick W. Hilles. 
New York: Random House (The Modern Library), 1955. Pp. 
xxv + 580. 

Besides The Vicar, this useful edition includes She Stoops, the principal 
poems, fourteen miscellaneous essays, and generous selections from The Citizen 
of the World and The Life of Nash. The texts are original (“the text of the 
present edition . .. is based on the earliest version of each selection”). 


Hennig, John. ‘‘The Auerbachs Keller Scene and She Stoops to 
Conquer.’’ Comparative Literature, vu (1955), 193-202. 
Apparent echoes of Goldsmith’s play in Goethe’s Faust. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘A Manufactured Anecdote in Goldsmith’s Life 
of Richard Nash.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 20-22. 


Thomas Gray 


Esdaile, Arundell. ‘‘Thomas Gray.’’ Quarterly Review, ccxcu 
(1955), 540-46. 


John, Lisle Cecil. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Gray.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 215- 
16. 

Similarities between The Longest Day and Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College. 


Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘Mute Inglorious Gray.’’ Emory University 
Quarterly, x1 (1955), 199-220. 


Ketton-Cremer, R{obert] W[yndham]. Thomas Gray: A Biography. 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 310. 

Rev. briefly by Eric Gillett in National and English Review, cxtv, 42; by 
Ralph Lawrence in English, x, 229; by R. W. Zandvoort in English Studies, 
XXXVI, 326-27; briefly in Ng-Q, cc, 413; in front art. in TLS, June 24, pp. 
341-42. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer has written the first detailed and reliable life of Gray 
which we have had. His most important sources are the Toynbee and Whibley 
edition of Gray’s Correspondence (Oxford, 1935) and the articles and notes 
left by the late Leonard Whibley. His bibliography is thorough, but a closer 
examination of some of the American work on Gray would have been helpful: 
he does not, for example, seem to have made use of Northup’s edition of Gray’s 
Essays and Criticisms (Boston, 1911), Professor Sherburn’s introduction to the 
Elegy (Augustan Reprint Society, 1951), Professor Krutch’s discussion of the 
poet’s character in the introduction to Gray’s Selected Letters (New York, 
1952), or my supplement to Northup’s bibliography of Gray (Philadelphia, 
1953). 

This is, however, an excellent biography. Mr. Ketton-Cremer catches very 
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successfully the Cambridge atmosphere in which Gray spent many years and 
gives us a brief but thorough account of his friends and acquaintances. The 
portrayal of Gray himself is usually accurate and carefully substantiated by 
many references to the Correspondence. Furthermore, he corrects several of the 
irritating legends that have grown up about the poet. Gray was by no means the 
sickly and sensitive plant that many writers have considered him. Although re- 
tiring, he was a man of considerable social possibilities, he was net a pauper, 
what casual observers called affectations were sometimes no more than 
botanical experiments (p. 118), and he had a stoicism and salty humor too 
easily overlooked. Indeed, at times this acid humor is a trifle minimized by 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer, for once or twice he cuts short his quotations from the 
letters in such a fashion that one loses the slightly ribald concluding quip that 
oceurs so often in Gray’s correspondence. The treatment of his intellectual 
interests, his religious views, and such debatable matters as the friendship with 
Henrietta Speed, the quarrel with Walpole, and the date of the Elegy is well 
balanced and properly cautious. There is comparatively little new information 
of importance, but several minor questions have been cleared up satisfactorily 
— for example, Gray’s residence in Florence has been determined, and his por- 
traits are described and the painters identified. (Three of the portraits, by 
Wilson, Eckhardt, and Richardson — or Pond? — are reproduced. ) 

However, there are a few matters to which I would take exception. Although 
it is of course Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s privilege not to write a critical biography, 
it seems an unfortunate decision in an account of a famous poet. Very little is 
said of Gray’s literary criticism; and although the consideration of some of the 
less well known poems such as Lord Holland’s Villa and the Welsh translations 
is sound, one wishes for a more detailed discussion of the major works. Further- 
more, his almost exclusively biographical approach to the poems seems to have 
led him into at least one apparent inconsistency. He remarks of the Elegy that 
Gray on returning to the poem “introduced for the first time a deeply personal 
note, which dominated the poem to its close and greatly altered its mood” 
(p. 98). And a little later, “Gray told his readers more about himself in the 
Elegy than in any other poem” (p. 99). He indicates (p. 278) his disagreement 
with some of the conclusions in F. H. Ellis’s attack on the biographical inter- 
pretations of the Elegy— PMLA, uxvi (1951), 971-1008 — but fails to give 
his reasons. He feels that in the Epitaph Gray describes the “sort of man he 
believed himself to be, how he had fared in his passage through the world, and 
what he hoped from eternity .. .” (p. 102). Yet he also states that the Elegy 
gives “a strangely dramatised description of a poet in aspect and behaviour the 
complete antithesis of Gray... .’”’ and “it is impossible not to feel that a sacri- 
fice has been made to theatrical effect” (p. 101). These are, however, rather 
slight matters. A more serious weakness is the treatment of Gray’s friendship 
with Bonstetten. At the end of his biography Mr. Ketton-Cremer remarks, “I 
have refrained throughout from introducing the terms or the conclusions of 
psycho-analysis, because I regard it as no part of a biographer’s duty to carry 
speculation beyond the evidence . . .” (p. 270). This is a very sensible approach ; 
yet carrying ‘‘speculation beyond the evidence’’ seems to be precisely what he 
has done in Chapter XII. He says of Gray’s reaction to Bonstetten: “But by 
now he realized that this newcomer was arousing in him emotions such as he 
had never experienced before, emotions obsessive and overwhelming. All his 
defences were swept away [Incidentally, this conflicts somewhat with Bonstet- 
ten’s comments on the reserve Gray maintained — see p. 253]. ... He was filled 
with disquiet, for he understood the secrets of his own nature; he knew the 
existence of temptations which could not for one moment be contemplated by 
one who had been, all his life long, a strict observer of the laws of God and 
the laws of man. ... [Bonstetten] saw to his embarrassment (I cannot find 
any indication of Bonstetten’s ‘embarrassment’ in this chapter) that he had 
comme subjugué the poet whose fame had spread all over Europe” (p. 251). 
Here Mr. Ketton-Cremer is stating as an established fact that Gray felt and re- 
pressed a strong homosexual fondness for Bonstetten. Even in an age in which 
the amateur psychoanalysis, inadequately supported by proof, of men dead for 
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two or three centuries is the fashion, it is rather difficult to prove the existence 
of an impulse which Mr. Ketton-Cremer admits never became overt. For this 
assertion the author offers no adequate evidence whatsoever, for even the 
comme subjugué of Bonstetten’s reminiscence carries no such implication in its 
context (p. 252) as Mr. Ketton-Cremer gives it here, and no annotation is pro- 
vided for the crucial paragraph on p. 251. On the following pages (254-263) the 
author quotes several passages from Gray’s letters which show that he was wor- 
ried about Bonstetten’s future, but it is very debatable that they indicate what 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer implies on p. 251, for it is rather absurd to imagine Gray 
confiding such matters to Nicholls, who although a warm admirer of Gray’s 
ethics and intellectual powers, was far too young and respectable to be the re- 
cipient of a confidence of this nature. Indeed the intensity of Gray’s depression 
when Bonstetten left can easily be exaggerated — as it is here: “Such intensity 
of emotion could not last for very long. It exhausted Gray’s vitality at the time, 
and may well have had a permanent effect upon his health .. .” (p. 258). Since 
Gray’s death the following year was apparently caused by “chronic kidney 
disease, which . . . [terminated] in uraemia” (p. 264), this conclusion seems a 
bit far-fetched. It is at least equally probable that Gray, a somewhat lonely and 
reserved man with an unhappy childhood, childless himself, on meeting an in- 
telligent, attractive youth whose parental environment evidently seemed unsatis- 
factory to Gray, felt a deep but normal paternal affection for him and spoke 
of it in the somewhat extravagant language of the period. But nowadays so 
mundane an interpretation is evidently less appealing, for at least two reviewers 
(SRL, July 16, 1955, p. 25; TLS, June 24, 1955, pp. [341]-342) seem to have 
accepted Ketton-Cremer’s view unquestioningly. The careful documentation in 
the rest of the book makes it easy to overlook the lack of it here. 

Since a new edition of so useful a biography is probable, it is perhaps best 
to list a few inevitable slips in proofreading: p. 33, 1. 15, read “when” for 
“where”; p. 81, 1. 23, “take” for “like”; 1. 33, “and so comical” for “and 
comical” ;p. 126, 1. 12, “not” for “never”; p. 163, 1. 25, delete the “can’?; 
p. 250, 1. 5, “breakfeast” for “breakfast”; 1. 20, “for” for “from”; p. 281, n. 3, 
“1195-7” for “1195-6”; p. 282, n. 15, “Corr. 34-5” for “Corr. 34”; n. 17, “1195” 
for “1095”; n. 23, “1736” for “1735”; p. 286, n. 2, “1204-6” for “1206-8”; 
n. 6, 1.1, ‘‘Walpole’’ for ‘‘Wharton’’; p. 288, n. 58, ‘‘c. 20 June’’ for ‘20 
June’’; p. 289, n. 8, ‘*335’’ for ‘*355’’; p. 296, n. 5, ‘*968’’ for ‘‘967’’; p. 
298, n. 38, ‘249°’ for ‘£2427’; p. 300, n. 11, 1.1, ‘‘Mason’’ for ‘‘ Wharton.’’ 

— HERBERT W. STARR. 


‘George Savile, First Marquess of Halifax 


Newcomb, Robert. ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Debt to Lord Halifax.’’ PMLA, 
LxXx (1955), 535-39. 


George Hickes 


Gardner, William Bradford. ‘‘George Hickes and His ‘The- 
saurus.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 196-99. 


Contains important evidence concerning the inception of the Thesaurus. 


Dr. John Hill 
(See Tobias Smollett) 


Thomas Hobbes 


Koebner, R. ‘‘Despot and Despotism: Vicissitudes of a Political 
Term.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, x1v 
(1951), 275-302. 

The article is mainly concerned with French usage, but there is a discussion 
of seventeenth-century English usage centering on Hobbes. 
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Perkins, Merle L. ‘‘The Leviathan and Saint-Pierre’s Projet de 
Paix Perpétuelle.’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, xcrx (1955), 259-67. 


Watson, George. ‘‘Hobbes and the Metaphysical Coneeit.’’ JH, 
xvi (1955), 558-62. 
On the importance of Hobbes in extinguishing the vogue of the metaphysical 
conceit. 


William Hogarth 


Antal, F[riedrich]. ‘‘ Hogarth and His Borrowings.’’ Art Bulletin, 
xxix (1947), 36-48. 


Important for its account of the continental sources of Hogarth’s art. 


Antal, F [riedrich]. ‘‘The Moral Purpose of Hogarth’s Art.’’ Jour- 
nal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 169-97. 
This is a valiant attempt to throw light on Hogarth’s moral purpose by 
comparing his art with Fielding’s. Certain earlier studies of Hogarth’s re- 
lation to Fielding are challenged; an especially severe attack is launched against 
R. E. Moore’s vulnerable Hogarth’s Literary Relationships (cf. PQ, XxIx, 
278-79). 


Eggerth, Helmuth (ed.). G. C. Lichtenbergs ausfiihrliche Erklarung 
der Hogarthischen Kupferstiche. Erfurt: 1949. 


Gombrich, E. H. ‘‘ A Classical ‘Rake’s Progress.’ ’’ Journal of the 


Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 234-56. 
Hogarth and the Tabula Cebetis. 


Hogarth, William. The Analysis of Beauty. With the Rejected 
Passages from the Manuscript Drafts and Autobiographical 
Notes. Edited with an Introduction by Joseph Burke. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. lxii + 244 +- frontispiece + 11 
plates. 

This handsome book is one of the most valuable contributions to Hogarth 
studies that have appeared in recent years. The editor has attempted to collect 
Hogarth’s ‘‘complete writings on aesthetic theory’’ between the covers of one 
volume. Besides the text of the 1753 edition of the Analysis we are given 
transcripts from the Hogarth MSS in the British Museum, which are now 
printed accurately (though only in part) for the first time. At the end of the 
eighteenth century John Ireland patched together a biographical narrative 
based on this MS material, but hardly a sentence in Ireland reproduces faith- 
fully what Hogarth wrote. 

From the photographs of the MSS which Mr. Burke furnishes, one judges 
that the transcribing has been scrupulous. Consequently it is a little surprising 
to find that the Analysis has been treated with less reverence: the punctuation 
has been revised (on mistaken principles in this reviewer’s opinion) without 
indication of deviations from the original edition except for a general ‘‘ Note 
on the Text.’’ This blemish is the more regrettable because the modern printer 
has set the text of the Analysis in type so similar to that used by Reeves in 
1753, including the long s and its ligatures, that at first glance the reader 
may think he is looking at a facsimile reprint. It is also unfortunate that the 
two illustrations Hogarth provided for the Analysis are reproduced on such a 
reduced scale that they are much more difficult to use with the text than the 
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large folding plates of the original book. Readers will be grateful, however, 
for the inclusion of three of Paul Sandby’s pictorial attacks on Hogarth. 

Mr. Burke’s scholarly introduction is the result of thorough research and 
long meditation. Hogarth is portrayed as an arch-empiricist who almost from 
the first rebelled against academic authority, connoisseurship, and any theory 
about which experience had made him skeptical. The doctrines expounded in 
the Analysis, whatever their defects, spring from original observation and 
illuminate a great period of European art. ‘‘By the translation of his own 
practice, based on a great tradition, into theory, he had brought to light, not 
a recipe for beauty but one of the most significant phenomena of art history, 
the obsession of certain ages with a particular form.’’ Unquestionably Mr. 
Burke is the stoutest defender of the Analysis that the twentieth century has 
seen. 

For the student of literature this volume possesses many attractions. The 
introduction contains a number of perceptive remarks about Hogarth’s comic 
theory and its literary relations, and some of the newly published passages 
from the MSS make one wonder whether Hogarth’s devotion to the theatre has 
ever been sufficiently stressed. When the painter was discussing a topic like 
**that kind of humour which is comical and entertaining’’ apparently his first 
impulse was to drive home his points by drawing comparisons from popular 
drama. We find the following in a discarded draft: ‘‘Is it not the same kind 
of Jumble or Junction of circumstances, that makes up the Humorous Charac- 
ters of Trapolin in Duke and no Duke & Nell in the Devil to Pay?’’ Another 
example: ‘‘So Tom Thumb in the Tragedy of Tragedys doth not a little con- 
tribute to the humour of that piece, .. . you see it is the inconsistancys and 
extravagant incompatibleness, that work drollery.’’ It was surely no accident 
that the final chapter of the Analysis deals almost entirely with the theatrical 
arts of acting and the dance.—CHARLES B. Woops. 

Kurz, Hilde. ‘‘Italian Models of Hogarth’s Picture Stories.’’ Jour- 
nal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 136-68. 

Describes sixteenth-and seventeenth-century Italian picture series concerned 
with profligates and prostitutes. If Hogarth owed anything to such pictures, 
he developed the suggestions with great originality. They can hardly be regard- 
ed as important sources of the two Progresses. 

Quennell, Peter. Hogarth’s Progress. London: Collins; New York: 
Viking, 1955. Pp. 319. 

Rev. by Phoebe Lou Adams in Atlantic Monthly, cxcvi, 90-91; by R. E. in 
Connoisseur, CXXXVI, 295-96; by Erie Gillett in National and English Review, 
CXLV, 106-07; in middle art. in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 444. 

Mr. Quennell has produced a spirited account of Hogarth’s career which 
should appeal to the general reader. Scholars will also enjoy the book even if 
it fails to win their wholehearted approval. 

The preface opens with the rather ill-advised implication that the new bi- 
ography proposes to challenge the position of Austin Dobson’s invaluable 
William Hogarth. Although Mr. Quennell is no stranger to Hogarth’s period, 
he is far from being its master as Dobson was. 

In a sense, no doubt, Dobson is somewhat old-fashioned: his Victorian 
reticence about the grosser aspects of life which Hogarth depicted is totally 
unlike the modern writer’s forthright treatment (compare, for example, 
Dobson’s comments on the third picture of The Rake’s Progress with Quen- 
nell’s). Moreover, the new biographer has the advantage of a half century of 
research, and he makes shrewd use of such recent studies as Beckett’s Paint- 
ings, Oppé’s Drawings, Burke’s Analysis, and Mitchell’s Peregrination. Quen- 
nell gives more attention to Hogarth’s conversation pieces and portraits, he 
is much superior to Dobson on the Analysis, and his descriptions of the colour- 
ing in some of the famous paintings (the description of Morning is particu- 
larly excellent) have no counterparts in the earlier biography. In short, Mr. 
Quennell has vivacity, insight, and taste. 
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But when all this is conceded, the fact remains that Dobson’s work contains 
at least twice as much reliable information on Hogarth and his times. And 
for the scholar the new study is disfigured with errors of exactly the sort 
Dobson would never have committed. Witness the following: ‘‘ Button’ ’s be- 
longed to the Tories, just as Child’s belonged to the Whigs’’ (p. 50) ; 
the shadows of senile dementia were already gathering over [Swift 's] head 
[in 1728]’’ (p. 53); ‘* ‘What rake is ignorant of King’s Coffee House?’ wrote 
Fielding in his prologue to the Covent Garden Journal’’ (p. 107) — this last 
is probably an attempt to correct a sentence in Dobson which needed no cor- 
rection. In view of such slips in the text, it is hardly surprising that the 
‘*Bibliography,’’ which fails to give dates for most of the publications it 
lists, should repeat the ancient blunder of confusing Samuel and John Ire- 
land.— CHARLES B. Woops. 


Wind, Edgar. ‘‘ ‘Borrowed Attitudes’ in Reynolds and Hogarth.’’ 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, un (1938), 182-85. 


Wind, Edgar. ‘‘The Revolution of History Painting.’’ Journal of 
the Warburg Institute, n (1938), 116-27. 


Some comments on Thornhill and Hogarth. 


David Hume 


David Hume: Political Essays. Edited with an Introduction by 
Charles W. Hendel. New York: Liberal Arts Press, [1953]. 
Pp. lxix + 166. 

Rev. by Richard H. Popkin in Journal of Philosophy, Lu, 702-04. 


Klibansky, Raymond, and Ernest C. Mossner (eds.). New Letters 
of David Hume. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv +- 
253. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 295-96. 

Rev. by T. E. Jessop in Philosophy, Xxx, 375-76; Paul H. Meyer in Romanic 

Review, X1V1, 297-99; by George H. Sabine in AHR, Lx1, 115-16; in front art. 

in TLS, March 18, pp. 157-58. 


Leroy, André-Louis. David Hume. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953. Pp. 339. 
Rev. by Richard H. Popkin in Journal of Philosophy, Lu, 42-47. 


Mathur, G. B. ‘‘Hume and Kant in their Relation to the Pragmatic 
Movement.’’ JHI, xvi (1955), 198-208. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. The Life of David Hume. London: Nel- 
son; Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 683. 
Cf. PQ, xxx1v, 296-98. 

Rev. by Alan Hodge in History Today, v, 252; by T. E. Jessop in Nature, 
CLXXV, 697-98; by D. G. C. Maenabb in Hibbert Journal, Lim, 316-18; by Paul 
H. Meyer in Romanic Review, XLvi, 297-99; Richard H. Popkin in Journal of 
Philosophy, Lu, 802-10; by Maurice J. Quinlan in MLQ, xvi, 362-63; by George 
H. Sabine in AHR, Lx1, 114-15; by Warner Wick in Ethics, txv, 231; in front 
art. in TLS, March 18, pp. 157-58. 


Penelhum, Terence. ‘‘Hume on Personal Identity.’’ Philosophical 
Review, uxtv (1955), 571-89. 
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Wand, Bernard. ‘‘ A Note on Sympathy in Hume’s Moral Theory.’”’ 
Philosophical Review, uxtv (1955), 275-79. 


Francis Hutcheson 


Frankena, William. ‘‘Hutcheson’s Moral Sense Theory.’’ JH/, xvi 
(1955), 356-75. 


William Henry Ireland 


Sehwartzstein, Leonard. ‘‘ Knight, Lreland, Steevens, and the Shake- 
speare Testament.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 76-78. 
Points out that ‘‘IJreland was born seven years after the discovery of the 
Shakespeare Testament, and was only 13 years old at the time of its publi- 
eation.’’ 


Thomas Jevon 


Bowers, Fredson, ‘‘Another Early Edition of Thomas Jevon’s 
‘Devil of a Wife.’ ’’ PBSA, xurx (1955), 253-54. 
A fourth printing of the 1695 edition. 


Samuel Johnson 


(See also Henry Hervey Aston, James Boswell, 
and George Berkeley) 


Bate, Walter Jackson. The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 248. 

Mr. Bate’s important study, modestly described in the Preface as a ‘‘ brief 
introduction to Johnson,’’ consists of five chapters which, although they vary 
considerably in length and scope, are devoted to the common purpose of re- 
vealing the distinctive achievement of Samuel Johnson as a man and also as a 
writer. The first and longest chapter (60 pp.) contains a biography that em- 
phasizes the almost constant ‘‘struggle’’ between Johnson’s brilliant mind 
and strong common sense, on the one hand, and his ‘‘morbid imagination,’’ 
his anxieties, and his ‘‘compulsions,’’ on the other; according to Mr. Bate, 
‘‘the struggle to rise above what threatened to overwhelm him by trying to 
isolate and describe it... and at the same time to avoid self-absorption and 
subjective rationalization’’ constitutes ‘‘the real story of Johnson’s personal 
achievement’’ (p. 11). 

The remaining chapters examine in detail specific aspects of Johnson’s 
attainment. The sevond (29 pp.) and the third (37 pp.) seem to me to deal 
with the same subject, namely, Johnson’s extraordinarily broad and subtle 
comprehension of human nature, especially the faculty of the imagination 
with all its accompanying hopes and fears; Mr. Bate believes that ‘‘Johnson’s 
own sense of the working of the human imagination probably provides us 
with the closest anticipation of Freud to be found in psychology or moral 
writing before the twentieth century’’ (p. 93; cf. pp. 67, 94, 98). The fourth 
chapter (48 pp.) describes the second of the ‘‘twin poles’’ —‘‘the ‘hunger 
of imagination,’ with all it means,’’ is the first — ‘‘ between which Johnson’s 
practical insights into human life and destiny move back and forth’’ (p. 134) ; 
in his own life (which is an ‘‘exemplum’’ [p. 145]) as well as in his writings, 
we are told, Johnson recognized, fully and concretely, that ‘‘human feelings, 
at least potentially, work outward toward reality, hoping to re-enforce and 
secure themselves by the ‘stability of truth’’’ (p. 140). Finally, the fifth 
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chapter, on ‘‘Johnson as a Critic’’ (57 pp.), stresses, illustrates, and praises 
‘*Johnson’s ability to draw on detail or method of varied sorts for the larger 
purpose of evaluating literature in terms of general human experience’’ 
(p. 185). Johnson’s ‘‘ultimate greatness,’’ Mr. Bate concludes, ‘‘lies in the 
example’’ afforded by his ‘‘criticism’’ and ‘‘his writing on human experi- 
ence itself’’ (p. 233). 

No one can read The Achievement of Samuel Johnson without being im- 
pressed by Mr. Bate’s deep admiration for his subject and the force—indeed, 
at times, eloquence—with which he presents his view of Johnson’s attain- 
ment. Moreover, no one can fail to be stimulated by all, and informed by many, 
parts of the book. Some commentators may object to the heavy reliance on 
psychoanalytical terminology, but, given the kind of treatment outlined 
briefly above, it is difficult to see how the use (though perhaps not quite so 
frequent) of some such terminology could have been avoided. Different readers 
will find different chapters especially penetrating and persuasive: in my 
opinion, the remarks on Johnson’s understanding of the imagination are un- 
usually discerning, and the discussion of Johnson as a literary critic much 
more perceptive and illuminating than the earlier analysis in Mr. Bate’s From 
Classic to Romantic (Cambridge, Mass., 1946)—an analysis which the author 
now explicitly ‘‘disowns’’ (p. 240, n. 30). Altogether, the present study 
establishes Mr. Bate as one of the really astute Johnsonian scholars at work 
today. 

And yet the book only partially realizes its primary aim, that of making 
clear, within the limits of a short introduction, Johnson’s attainment as man 
and as writer. Mr. Bate ‘succeeds in demonstrating the controlled power of 
Johnson’s life and the acuteness of his observations on human nature and ex- 
perience; he fails, I think, to do justice to the manifold facets, the grand 
sweep, of Johnson’s accomplishment, particularly as a distinguished writer. 
When we finish reading Mr. Bate’s study, we are convinced that Johnson was a 
great man, but we are not completely persuaded that he was a versatile one 
or the writer of memorable literary works. The failure to reveal both the 
depth and the range, so to speak, of Johnson’s achievement arises in part 
from Mr. Bate’s decision to examine only the major ‘‘themes’’ (p. vi) in 
Johnson: almost inevitably the commitment to a ‘‘ general thematic treatment’’ 
maximizes the similarities and subordinates the differences in the materials 
being discussed. The failure results, too, from the scale of the treatment ac- 
corded to the topics selected for examination. Mr. Bate insists more than 
once on the excellence of Johnson’s talk and writings, yet he depicts Johnson’s 
achievement largely as a momentous moral fact and valuable example in the 
history of the human species; had he reduced drastically the length of the first 
chapter, which appears to be directed to a different audience from that ad- 
dressed in the rest of the book, and had he combined the second and third 
(certainly) and probably the fourth, all of which are closely related in 
subject-matter as well as being somewhat repetitious, he would have been able 
to develop more fully the diversity of Johnson as exemplified in the astonishing 
conversation, perhaps unexcelled in its brilliance, and in such works as the 
Parliamentary Debates, The Vanity of Human Wishes, the Rambler, the Dic- 
tionary, Rasselas, the great Prefaces, and the Lives of the Poets. 

Turning from larger to much smaller matters, one should note that although 
most of the facts are correct, the book is occasionally either inaccurate or 
misleading. I have noticed the following points which merit comment. P. 12: 
Johnson’s wife is described as ‘‘a large, florid widow,’’ but a few lines later 
appears Garrick’s opinion that she was ‘‘a little painted poppet.’’ P. 22: 
The emphasis on the ‘‘speed’’ with which Johnson wrote The Vanity of Hwman 
Wishes ignores the statement in the Smith-McAdam edition (p. 25) of John- 
son’s poems that ‘‘there are indications in the poem... that it may not all 
have been written at the same time.’’ P. 22: We are told that ‘‘there is reason 
to believe that [Johnson’s verse] is not typical of what he could have done 
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if he wished,’’ but the succeeding passages suggest that, in fact, his poetry 
is much more typical than atypical. P. 23: Mr. Bate says that Johnson ‘‘ began 
to compile’’ the Dictionary ‘‘at the age of thirty-eight’’; the fact is that 
we do not know exactly when he began the work (according to Hawkins, the 
contract for the Dictionary was signed on June 18, 1746, when Johnson was 
still thirty-six). P. 24: The account of the compilation of the Dictionary in- 
eludes a reference to Nathan Bailey’s dictionaries, but it does not point out 
that Johnson used an interleaved copy of Bailey’s Dictionarwwm Britannicum 
in making his own book. Pp. 26, 170: The references to Chesterfield’s two 
papers in The World puffing the Dictionary suggest a greater interest in the 
Dictionary on the part of Chesterfield than is justified by the facts: Chester- 
field says plainly, in the first letter, that Dodsley had told him of the ap- 
proaching publication of the book. P. 32: In the allusion to Johnson’s ‘‘ five 
volumes of moral writing that appeared in the ten years after 1750,’’ five 
must be a slip for four (assuming that the Adventurer papers may be de- 
scribed as a ‘‘volume’’). 

The book contains an adequate index and the number of misprints is very 
small.— Gwin J. Kos. 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘ Lives of the Poets: If Dr. Johnson Had Lived 
Rather Longer. I. William Wordsworth. Il. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge.’’ Special hoaxes in TLS, May 20, 1955, p. 276; May 
27, 1955, p. 292. See corr. in TLS by David C. Rutter, May 27, 
p. 285; by R. W. King, June 3, p. 301; by Dennis W. Gordon, 
p. 323. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The Congreve Manuscripts.’’ Corr. in Bodleian 
library Record, v (1955), 118. 


Concerning the accession of six early Johnsonian pieces, including ‘‘the 


earliest Johnson manuscript known to survive’’—a prose fragment signed and 
dated 1725. 


Chapman, R. W. (ed.). The Letters of Samuel Johnson, with Mrs. 
Thrale’s Genuine Letters to Him. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1952. 3 vols. Pp. xxxviii + 452, viii + 531, viii + 477. Cf. PQ, 
xxx, 278; xxx, 279; xxxiv, 299. 

The monumental edition of Johnson’s letters, for which Dr. Chapman began 
collecting materials in 1919, has now been in use long enough for careful 
assessment. It is indispensable for anyone seriously interested in Johnson. In- 
stead of the 1043 letters printed or referred to by Hill, Dr. Chapman now 
counts 1515, and he has added Mrs. Thrale’s genuine letters to Johnson, which 
often significantly illumine the text. In addition, Hill was not expert in read- 
ing Johnson’s very difficult hand—even Boswell and Mrs. Thrale made a 
number of errors—whereas Dr. Chapman is almost beyond criticism in that 
respect. He has aimed primarily at giving an accurate text, accompanied with 
a minimum of annotation, and supplied with elaborate indexes. In addition, 
an introduction covers the scope and method of the edition, another comments 
on the correspondence, and there are eight appendixes of some length, which 
consist of the letters Johnson wrote for his friends Zachary Williams, Lewis 
Paul, and John Gwynn; a close analysis of the Johnson-Boswell correspondence, 
of the Johnson-Thrale correspondence, and of Johnson’s letters to Taylor; a 
discussion of the text and its sources and another of the letters in their 
material aspects (postmarks, ete.); and a table and comment on letters 
to the Burneys, and the same for letters to Johnson. Except for the first 
of these appendixes, they are frankly for the specialist, and particularly for 
the use of future editors. 
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Many persons will find the eight indexes not easy to use. They cover Johnson ; 
Persons; Authors not in the preceding and Ancient Books; Modern Books and 
Authors; Places; Subjects; Johnson’s Works; Johnson’s English. Aside 
from the difficulty of guessing in advance where an author will be found, 
or whether a.subject will be listed under Johnson, as ‘‘health,’’ or under 
Subjects, where ‘‘health’’ also occurs, but with a different list of references, 
the indexes are not easy to use because all but the second are short, that of 
ancient authors and books taking just over a page. Dr. Chapman complains 
of the ‘‘tyranny of the alphabet,’’ but one may equally complain of the 
tyranny of categorizing. And the indexes are not only important but even 
essential, for much information which is usually put in footnotes is given 
here only in the indexes, such as the dates of a person’s life, his profession, 
his relationships to others, and so on. 

Dr. Chapman states in his introduction: ‘‘Most of my texts depend on dili- 
gent scrutiny of the originals or photographs, either by myself or by friends 
on whose fidelity I could rely. But their accuracy will no doubt be found to 
vary with my opportunities, offered or taken. Not a few letters were copied 
or collated in circumstances which prescribed speed, and allowed no more than a 
cursory notice of minutiae of spelling and punctuation. A relatively small 
number of my texts depend on copies the accuracy of which I could not test.’’ 
This is disarming, but one would like to know how many and which letters 
are referred to. The words ‘‘not seen’’ are attached to some letters but by 
no means to all in this category. And which cannot we rely on because they 
were hastily copied? 

Because the edition was in press for many years, new material was added 
where space could be found, and some difficulty has arisen from this: there 
are three sets of addenda (one not so marked) and a long list of errata 
in the first volume, with more addenda for the other two volumes. The careful 
scholar will have to insert references to all of these in the text. Moreover, 
one letter printed in the text, No. 1153, was inadvertently reprinted in an 
addendum, and another, to Robert Chambers, 890.3, though both indexed and 
referred to in the text, appears nowhere and is indeed lost. 

Some of Dr. Chapman’s technical devices will need adjusting to. He is fond 
of abbreviations, not only easy ones like J, JB, HLT, but teasers like L’d 
(Lichfield), B’n (Brighton), and C (Clifford’s Piozzi). And though these 
and a list of short titles precede each volume, others may puzzle even a spe- 
cialist, like ‘‘Broadley 1910,’’ not listed in either the index or the list of 
short titles. Pointed brackets to indicate editorial insertion of words inad- 
vertently omitted by Johnson will not long bother a reader, but square 
brackets to indicate words inadvertently repeated by Johnson are puzzling, 
since Dr. Chapman uses these brackets conventionally in the notes to indicate 
editorial insertions and uses curves in the text for editorial comments, like 
sic. 

Some of Johnson’s errors of fact remain unncticed, though such correction 
would help the reader. For instance, the Psalmorum Codex, 1457, Johnson dates 
1458, an error of memory. Though Hill corrected this, Dr. Chapman is silent 
and so is his index. It is a pity that Hill’s notes have not been wholly super- 
seded. 

A few corrections and additions may be made in future printings. In the 
errata, the fourth note should read ‘‘i. 431’’ instead of 430. In Letter 206 the 
manuscript reads ‘‘Schlastick Divines.’’ In III, 297 read ‘‘hers’’ for ‘‘her’s,’’ 
and in the same volume p. 305 is misnumbered. In the index ‘‘Macqueen’’ 
is a ghost; this is Johnson’s friend Mackinnon, as Johnson’s Bodleian Diary 
shows. In No. 979 the American reader, at least, would like to know that ‘‘ go 
to the garden”’ is dialectal for ‘‘go to the garden-house’’ or privy. 

As to the contents of the letters, let their editor speak: ‘‘The extant letters, 
taken in all, do even more [than Boswell’s Life] to complement Johnson’s 
published writings and his oral wisdom. His success in accommodating their 
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matter and their manner to the character and abilities of his correspondents 
displays his versatility and the subtlety of his sympathies.’’ One may add that 
Johnson would have been pleased that a scholar like Dr. Chapman had edited 
his letters, and would have been astonished at the editor’s learning, taste, and 
diligence.—EpWwaArp L. McADAM, JR. 


Clifford, James L. Young Sam Johnson. New York: McGraw-Hill ; 
London: Heinemann (London title is Young Samuel Johnson), 
1955. Pp. xv + 377. 

Rev. by Eric Gillett in National and English Review, cXLv, 343-44; by Gwin J. 
Kolb in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxxI, 641-44; briefly by Charles Weis 
in College English, xvu1, 64-65; by Donald J. Winslow in Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, xt, 305-06; in TLS, Dec. 16, p. 754. 


The period covered by Mr. Clifford’s biography is the first forty years of 
Johnson’s life. Since it is from Boswell that the majority of readers still derive 
most of what they know about Johnson, and since Boswell’s account of the 
years up to the publication of The Vanity of Hwman Wishes in 1749 occupies 
only about one tenth of his famous Life, Mr. Clifford has a story to tell 
that must be largely unfamiliar to the general reader. There were decencies 
which even Boswell had to respect. He could hardly pester a man more than 
thirty years his senior for information about his childhood, his married life 
with Tetty, his years of poverty, and other details of a past that was already 
remote when Boswell first met him. Boswell’s usual method of obtaining in- 
formation about Johnson was to ask questions of anyone who had known him, 
and most of his information about Johnson’s early years was acquired by 
those means; but it is perhaps surprising that he did not learn more, particularly 
from such early friends as David Garrick. 

Mr. Clifford, at any rate, knows much more about the young Johnson than 
Boswell did. He makes use of Johnson’s own short account of his early life, 
and he inherits a valuable rag-bag of information from such natable John- 
sonians as Aleyn Lyell Reade. He modestly disclaims any large contributions of 
his own, but he has made good use of the Birch MSS. and other unpublished 
sources of information. It is, however, the skilful way in which he fits together 
all the scattered bits and pieces that makes his biography such a notable 
contribution to Johnson studies. The facts seem to drop naturally into their 
proper places; they are not stuck in or dragged in, but used with unobtrusive 
skill to complete a continuous and interesting narrative. Anyone who has tried 
his hand at biography will know the kind of difficulties with which Mr. Clif- 
ford had to contend. Sometimes the facts do not exist, and the biographical 
lacunae have to be filled up; at other times the facts are plentiful for a 
short period, and then the biographer has to contrive that this part of his work 
does not throw the rest out of balance. When Mr. Clifford has got the facts 
they are generally small bits of information, and his patient labour of recon- 
struction resembles that of an Egyptologist assembling a vase from a heap 
of unassorted fragments. When it comes to interpretation, Mr. Clifford keeps 
conjecture under control, but does not shrink from drawing the conclusions 
that the facts appear to warrant. Johnson was not a normal man physically 
or emotionally, and any twentieth-century biographer who tried to bypass his 
psychological peculiarities would be failing in his responsibilities to the 
reader. From Mr. Clifford we get all the psychology we need, with as little 
as possible of the jargon; Johnson is not only set before us, but his actions 
are accounted for and his motives are explained. 

In sketching in the eighteenth-century background Mr. Clifford is un- 
usually well-informed (it is characteristic of his thoroughness that he should 
have stayed for some time in Lichfield, recreating in his mind the eighteenth- 
century scene); and only once or twice does he seem to exaggerate contem- 
porary conditions. His picture of London, for example, with its insistence on 
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the dangers besetting the inhabitants is surely a little overdrawn; at this 
point he seems to be relying too much on eighteenth-century newspapers, 
which tended to chronicle mishaps and misadventures because those, after all, 
are news. Again, some of the biographical facts set before us are of the same 
order as that of the sterquinarium or muck-heap for which John Shakespeare 
was fined by the magistrates of Stratford upon Avon, and which we should 
uever have heard about if there had been more to tell us and if John Shake- 
speare had not been the father of William Shakespeare. Since it is about 
Samuel Johnson that Mr. Clifford is writing, he aims to include every fact, 
large or small; and in theory this should make for dull biography. That this 
biography remains consistently interesting is due to the skill with which Mr. 
Clifford has manipulated his material. A more selective use of the available 
evidence would perhaps have resulted in a shorter and more popular book; but 
what Mr. Clifford has given us is a valuable synthesis of twentieth-century 
knowledge about Johnson and his early friends and circumstances. This is an 
outstandingly competent and intelligent biographical study. 
—JAMES R. SUTHERLAND. 


de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s 0®.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 537-38. 


Gifford, Henry. ‘‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’’ RES, new ser., 
vi (1955), 157-65. 
A comparison of Johnson’s poem with Juvenal’s Tenth Satire. 


Grenander, M. E. ‘‘Samson’s Middle: Artistotle and Dr. Johnson.’’ 
University of Toronto Quarterly, xxxiv (1955), 377-89. 

Miss Grenander contends that, ‘‘from an Aristotelian point of view, Samson 
Agonistes has a true beginning, middle, and end; and that all the incidents 
and episodes are related by necessity and/or probability, on the level either of 
plot or of character.’’ 


Selections from Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784. Edited and Intro- 
duced by R. W. Chapman. London: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi +- 446. 

Rev. briefly in N&Q, cc, 548-49. 


Joyce, Michael. Samuel Johnson. London: Longmans, Green, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 171. 
Rev. in TLS, May 20, p. 263. 


Keast, W. R. ‘‘Self-Quotation in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary.’ ’’ N&Q, 
ce (1955), 392-93. 


Kolb, Gwin J., and James H. Sledd. ‘‘The Reynolds Copy of John- 
son’s Dictionary.’’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxvu 
(1955), 446-75. 


Describes Sir Joshua’s copy of the fourth edition with Johnson’s corrections. 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘ ‘No Romantick Absurdities or Incredi- 
ble Fictions’: The Relation of Johnson’s Rasselas to Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia.’’ PMLA, uxx (1955), 1059-67. 


Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘Johnson’s Dictwonary, 1755-1955.’’ Yale Li- 
brary Gazette, xxx (1955), 27-28. 
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Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘ ‘Proposals for Shakespeare,’ 1756.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, May 6, 1955, p. 237. 
More copies are known than the reviewer of the Rothschild Catalogue in TLS, 
March 18, p. 172, realised. 


McAdam, E[dward] L., Jr. ‘‘Johnson, Perey, and Warton.”’ 
PMLA, uxx (1955), 1203-04. 


On editorial borrowings. 


Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘‘The Critical Reception of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary in the Latter Eighteenth Century.’’ MP, tm (1955), 175-91. 


Reade, A. L. Johnsonian Gleanings. Part XI. Consolidated Index of 
Persons in Parts I-X as well as to the Johnsonian Portions of 
The Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry. 


London: Lund Humphries for the Author, 1952. Pp. xii +- 518. 
Rev. briefly by L. F. Powell in Scottish Historical Review, xxxiv, 79. 


Roberts, 8S. C. ‘‘Dr. Johnson as a Churchman.’’ Church Quarterly 
Review, civ (1955), 372-80. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘A Possible Addition to the Johnson Canon.”’ 
RES, new ser., v1 (1955), 70-71. 
The suggested addition is a review of a travel book by Keysler which 
appeared in the Literary Magazine for 15 August to 15 September 1756. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Two Notes on Johnson’s Revisions.’’ MLR, i 
(1955), 311-15. 
Concerned with revisions of essays in The Adventwrer and of Mrs. Masters’s 
poems. 


Sledd, James H., and Gwin J. Kolb. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary: 
Essays in the Biography of a Book. University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 255. 

Rev. briefly by Frank Brady in College English, xv, 64; by Gertrude E. 
Noyes in American Speech, XXX, 277-80; by G. H. Vallins in English, x, 233; 
briefly by Donald J. Winslow in Quarterly Journal of Speech, x1, 305-06; in 
TLS, July 8, p. 382. 

Professors Sledd and Kolb have written a learned, careful, and informative 
study of Johnson’s Dictionary, yet a study shaped somewhat like a doughnut, 
the hole being the Dictionary itself. The word ‘‘biography’’ in their subtitle 
will be understood even from the table of contents. This closely written, neatly 
packed, little book consists of five chapters. Two of these, Chapters I and V, 
deal with the ‘‘lexicographical tradition,’’ that is, the antecedents or profes- 
sional context of Johnson’s effort and its effect or influence. Two others, 
Chapters II and III, deal with the composition and publication of Johnson’s 
Plan of a Dictionary and the closely related episode of his brush with Lord 
Chesterfield. The remaining chapter, IV, deals with early editions of the Dic- 
tionary, drawing notably on Strahan’s ledger and on the partial sets of cor- 
rected but never used sheets in the possession of the American collector Colonel 
Gimbel and in the British Museum and on the lightly annotated Reynolds copy 
of the fourth edition in the Rylands Library. (Chapter I first appeared in 
Modern Philology, February, 1953; Chapter IV has been supplemented by the 
same authors in a useful article on the Reynolds copy in the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, March, 1955.) 
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That is, Sledd and Kolb have written their book ‘‘intended to commemorate 
the bicentennial of Johnson’s Dictionary’’ not precisely about the Dictionary, 
but around it. The mountainous bulk of the Dictionary itself, the deep hinter- 
land of its numbered and analogically related definitions and its thousands of 
illustrations representing English letters and sciences from Sidney, Shakespeare 
and Bacon to Richardson and Samuel Johnson himself, is scarcely touched in 
this work. But then this great continent is a difficult place to explore; cer- 
tainly it would have been very difficult to go into it and come out with any 
sizable trophies in time for the bicentennial celebration. Sledd and Kolb’s 
peripheral expedition, or border raid, was a sufficiently large undertaking in 
itself, and they are to be congratulated upon it. 

The research, as I have indicated, is careful, skillful, and extensive; the 
exposition of quite intricate and elusive matters (as in Chapter IV concerning 
the corrected sheets) is economical, neat, and clear. (Still, I think Chapter II, 
analyzing stroke by stroke, for about thirty pages, Johnson’s five or six re- 
visions of his Plan as well as the remarks made by three persons who read and 
annotated his manuscripts, somewhat exceeds even scrupulous scholarly require- 
ments. This is like counting the chips in the sculptor’s workshop. A more sum- 
mary method would be welcome.) Chapter I, on the lexicographical tradition 
before Johnson, is full of well-ordered information concerning the several 
dictionary features—preface, grammar, language history, definitions, spelling, 
pronunciation, illustrations—as these develop in the works of Johnson’s prede- 
cessors both English and continental during the 200 years back to the Renais- 
sance Latin-English word lists. Chapter V is a generous documentation of 
Johnson’s weighty influence on English lexicographical thinking, through Web- 
ster, Richardson, Worcester, and Latham, to the time of the OED, and also, to 
a lesser but still notable extent, on continental lexicography. The chapter on 
Lord Chesterfield tightens some screws in the well-known and cherished story 
of patronage, neglect, condescension and rebuff. Sledd and Kolb have written 
a handbook or approach book to the study of Johnson’s Dictionary which goes 
far beyond anything of its kind yet attempted. 

Only one thing about all this moves me to any general protest. And that is a 
feature of the work which I think not intrinsic to its method or its solid results, 
but rather only an unhappy expression of the common enough scholarly yearn- 
ing to do something more radical than our materials may warrant, to effect a 
‘‘reappraisal.’’ Thus in the chapter on the early editions, along with its acute 
discussion of the mysterious corrected sheets and its rigorous reasoning to the 
conclusion that little in fact can be concluded, we hear several times about 
Johnson’s ‘‘wasted’’ labors and about his ‘‘considered opinion,’’ the latter 
a thing which it is apparently very important to learn all about, and about 
which apparently much of great importance might be learned from such 
sources and especially from Colonel Gimbel’s sheets if only they were accessi- 
ble and one were not limited to the specimen photographed in a Sotheby cata- 
logue. It appears that Johnson entered in his own hand or in that of an amanu- 
ensis a great many corrections here, several thousand no doubt, most of which 
never found their way into any edition of the Dictionary. To exemplify how 
deep the obscurity can be: there is one correction which seems to be both a 
missing part of an actually printed correction in the mainly uncorrected second 
edition and at the same time a close relative of, or the garbled source of, a 
correction of the same passage in the fourth edition. But on the whole what 
is one to conclude from the survival of such misdirected or sidetracked batches 
of Johnson’s revisionary labor? Just as little, I believe, as our authors have in 
fact been able to conclude. And mainly that there were many stages in John- 
son’s Dictionary labor which we know nothing about, and that in the course 
of his work and during the lapse of years he had many dictionary thoughts 
which did not find their way into the printed record. An author’s visions 
and revisions, both before proof and in proof, during the composition of even 
one short essay (let any scholar look into his own files of ten years or even 
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one year back) are among the most irretraceable and inscrutable of human 
documents. They offer only the most tenuous foundation for any conclusion 
about his ‘‘considered opinion.’’ It may perhaps be ‘‘almost unthinkable that 
Johnson himself suppressed’’ the corrections on the Gimbel and British Mu- 
seum sheets (p. 133). At the same time we can be quite sure that Johnson 
himself, by and large, set far less store by his own pen strokes than do modern 
antiquarian specialists, who are under the necessity of developing their oppor- 
tunities. I think it quite conceivable that Johnson made his actually published 
revisions for the fourth edition of the Dictionary, and later his ‘‘sporadic’’ 
annotations of the Reynolds copy, knowing quite well that the Gimbel sheets 
and the Museum sheets were somewhere nearby—in the possession of some 
friend or even in the next room buried under some great pile of materials, but 
not knowing just how to lay hands on them, and not much caring. 

Again, both the chapter on the early editions and the two on the lexicographi- 
eal tradition are full of the news that Johnson’s Dictionary was after all only 
a booksellers’ project, that it was shrewdly designed and promoted to meet 
the market of the time, that the English public had for 200 years been want- 
ing just such a dictionary, that Johnson wrote with a full awareness of the 
tradition and an understanding of the achievement of his predecessors, es- 
pecially of the French and Italian academies, that he invented nothing novel, 
that he only did what everybody else had been talking about but nobody else 
had been able to do. The argument seems to be that because Johnson brought 
to his great work the considerable learning and the understanding which were 
needed (and without which his Dictionary would surely be much less than it 
is), his performance is to be leveled off with its context, reconsidered, looked 
on as simply the inevitable next step in a development. ‘‘When the time and 
the man came together, Johnson did the work which someone was destined to 
do’’ (p. 44). And again, although the last chapter testifies so eloquently to 
the influence of Johnson’s Dictionary on English lexicography, the first chap- 
ter indulges in quiet chuckles over the ‘‘traditional’’ and ‘‘conventional’’ 
opinion that Johnson’s Dictionary was an instrument of real authority for 
shaping the language itself. The reasoning here surely involves the major 
premise that lexicography in general, in its various parts, vocabulary, definition, 
illustration, ‘‘orthoepy,’’ ‘‘orthography,’’ ete., enjoys no appreciable influ- 
ence in shaping the language. I wonder if our authors subscribe to this extreme 
view, and if they do not, how they reconcile what they establish in their last 
chapter with what they argue in their first. 

But the several attempted diminishments of Johnson’s Dictionary are, as I 
have said, no substantial part of our authors’ findings. They themselves, when 
all has been argued, come near to taking back anything ungenerous. They con- 
clude the book with this fine tribute: ‘‘ Neither Richardson, however, nor Web- 
ster, nor Worcester, Johnson’s three great nineteenth-century rivals before the 
OED, directly challenged Johnson with just the kind of dictionary he had 
made; all three of them were in his debt; and ultimately no one of the three 
ean be adjudged his equal. ’’ 

The magnitude of his achievement remains. — W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


Sir William Jones 


Cannon, Garland H., Jr. ‘‘Sir William Jones and the Sakuntala.”’ 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Lxxm (1953), 198- 
202. 

Prints letters which Jones wrote from India about his translations from 


Sanskrit. 
Nathaniel Lee 


The Works of Nathaniel Lee. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas B. Stroup and Arthur L. Cooke. New Brunswick, 
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N. J.: Searecrow Press; [London: Bailey & Swinfen]. Vol. 1: 
1954, pp. v + 484; Vol. m: 1955, pp. iii + 613. 

Rev. in N&Q, cc, 320-21. 

The cost of printing being what it is, especially with extra composition 
charges for old spelling, an edition like this that offsets typescript is a useful 
experiment in scholarly publication of works that are not precisely commercial 
propositions. However, since this is the first collected edition since the 
eighteenth century, it is a criticism of present-day publishing that a standard 
author like Lee could be issued only in offset. 

In fact, given the new printing faces on modern typewriters, no very great loss 
is felt in offset except for two matters. First, in the present edition the typeface 
has been reduced to about the equivalent of 8-point type on 9 or 10 body; and 
this reduction is so severe that it is impossible to read for any great length 
of time without eyestrain. No offset edition should ever be reduced more than 
the equivalent of 10-point type on 11-point body. Second, the impossibility of 
using italic type as in the original copy-text, and the disinclination of the 
editors to underline to indicate italic, has resulted in the loss of some matters 
of value. Whether the names of characters are italicized, as in the original, is 
perhaps relatively indifferent. But it is rather too bad to lose the italicizing 
in the original of words that were thought to be technical, new, or sometimes 
of unfamiliar usage. 

This edition takes in thirteen plays and ten occasional poems. A generai 
introduction in summary form attempts a critical survey of Lee as a man of 
letters, followed by ten pages of Life. A brief textual introduction describes, 
though not fully, the editorial principles and practices of the edition. Each play 
is prefaced by a brief separate introduction taking up questions of date and 
stage history, sources, a summary of critical opinion about the literary worth, 
and a note on the text. About four or five pages of illustrative notes and 
commentary are attached to each play. 

In many respects the editors have adopted a set of sound editorial princi- 
ples. In each case they choose that edition set from manuscript as the copy- 
text and come to a decision whether the subsequent editions have authority. 
In only one printed second edition, that of Sophonisba, does there seem to have 
been authorial revision, although a copy of the first quarto of Nero is pre- 
served in the Bodleian that appears to be authoritatively annotated with cor- 
rections and revisions in manuscript. Properly, therefore, the variants in the 
first and the annotations in the second are treated with more respect than 
the unauthoritative reprint alterations of the other plays. Care was taken to 
collate five examples of each copy-text edition in search of press-variants, and 
when these were discovered their merits were assessed before the choice was 
made for each separate reading whether to use the uncorrected or the corrected 
state. All reprint editions through the collected edition of 1734 were collated 
for variants. 

The aim was to reproduce a critical edition, neither a facsimile nor a diplo- 
matie text. In pursuit of this aim, emendation of the copy-text has been ad- 
mitted when deemed necessary to correct error, and there has been the usual 
editorial regularizing of such matters as the forms of speech-prefixes, the ad- 
dition of necessary stage-directions, the numbering of scenes, and the num- 
bering of lines by scene. The practice of the editors is not always consistent 
in principle. If one keeps the bracket about a marginal stage-direction and 
even adds missing ones for consistent practice, what is the purpose of removing 
what is also merely a contemporary typographical device of braces to mark 
triplets? Moreover, in the regularizing process if it is permissible—as surely 
it is—to normalize speech-prefixes, why is it not logical to expand such ab- 
breviations in the text and stage-directions as ‘‘&’’, ‘‘Mrs.’’, ‘‘Ex.’’, and ab- 
breviated names of characters. This simple expansion is surely less radical 
than another practice the editors adopt, that of silently normalizing the spell- 
ing of all characters’ names. The conservatism in this matter of retaining mere 
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typographic abbreviations contrasts also with a rather annoying form of regu- 
larizing, such as the normalization of all act endings, and that silently. What 
virtue there is, for example, in ending the first act of Nero, silently, as ‘‘ End 
of ACT I’’ when the original reads, ‘‘ Finis Actus primi.’’ is doubtful. 

One may grant that when an editor has collated a later reprint edition and 
decided it is unauthoritative, a listing of its substantive variants at first 
sight may seem to serve little purpose. The present editors have provided no 
collational list of variants in the reprints compared except in an occasional 
note when readings that in their opinion ‘‘seem to have any value, either as 
possible emendations or as interesting ‘clarifications’ or ‘improvements’ ’’ are 
provided. This practice conceals from the reader any information the editors 
think is unnecessary and thus is always in danger of slanting, omission of im- 
portant facts that seem unimportant to the editor concerned, etc. Students of 
text are deprived of useful evidence as to the sources and means of ecorrup- 
tion. And the reader has no way of estimating the correctness of the editorial 
judgment as to whether a reading that might be a possible emendation has in 
fact been omitted. Since an editor is always forced in his text to accept or 
to reject variant readings from later editions, he is concealing from the 
reader the whole evidence on which he bases his judgment if he does not pro- 
vide all the necessary facts in a proper historical collation. 

Finally, the notes for readings chosen from later editions for printing at 
the foot of the page have no comment, and hence a reader has no means of 
knowing why these rejected readings are offered for his consideration. The line 
between a ‘‘possible emendation’’ and an ‘‘interesting ‘clarification’ ’’ is a 
fine one. Moreover, since the first might merit some thought even though the 
editor has silently rejected it, whereas the second has no basis for interest 
except as an example of compositorial rationalization (of what service to a 
reader?), to fail to distinguish the two is to leave a reader confused and un- 
certain. In the first act of Nero and elsewhere, for example, one may query the 
usefulness of footnoting from later editions variant exclamation and question 
marks. These merely commentary notes are mixed with notes detailing actual 
emendations, and therefore are given an unofficial seriousness which they do 
not essentially possess in most cases. 

These footnotes also contain the press-variants as they appear. Nowhere is a 
list of these variants given forme by forme, with a handy identification of 
copies; and the notes do not detail the important fact whether the reading in 
the text represents the corrected or uncorrected state. To find this out in Nero, 
when one comes to such a note one must revert to the textual introduction, 
locate the list of variant formes, and then refer to a note to the introduction 
in the back of the volume for the information which copies have corrected and 
which uncorrected states. And then, unless by guesswork one can identify which 
forme the particular reading is found in (since this information is missing) 
one is little wiser than before. 

These comments have all been on what are points of editorial method that 
are of variable importance. Exception might be made to various matters of 
this sort and the edition still be sound and useful. When one comes to examine 
the value of a text, assuming sound general editorial principles as here are 
evident in the choice of copy-text, ete., four questions require answering: 
(1) has the editor emended his text too freely from outside sources; (2) has 
the editor been too conservative in admitting emendation; (3) is his apparatus 
reliable and accurate; (4) is his text a reliable and accurate reprint of his 
copy except as consciously altered with notation or silently altered as initially 
agreed upon? 

(1) The present edition is very conservative, and so far as the present re- 
viewer can determine from various samplings the editors under few circum- 
stances can be accused of editorial wilfullness in the alteration of their 
copy-text. 

(2) In this reviewer’s opinion the fault is, instead, that of over-conservatism. 
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Several examples may be drawn from Act I of Nero. The opening stage-direction 
of Li reads, ‘‘Otho, Sylvius, Cyara, Disguis’d.’’ WHO is disguised? Cyara, 
or all three? If Cyara, as I surmise, a semi-colon should have been placed 
after ‘‘Sylvius’’ on the analogy of the stage-direction use of a semi-colon for 
such a purpose at line 52 of this scene. It is perhaps a matter of honest 
opinion whether the C, comma after ‘‘Tent’’ should not have been adopted 
at line 8; and it may well also be a matter of opinion whether such caesural 
commas as that in line 50 after “dooms” should be retained. (In my own 
experience, they are likely to be compositorial.) Line 81 is short: ‘‘ Fate 
trembles as she writes in her book’’. Clearly, C, in normalizing this line by 
inserting ‘*‘ ’em’’ had the right idea, and the editors should have inserted 
‘‘them’’, quite suitable in view of the context. Lee did not write limping 
lines like this. A clear analogy exists in lines 20, 36, 107, and 135 in this 
scene, four examples, in 183 lines, of omissions by the compositor repaired by 
the Bodleian annotator. But the editorial inconsistency is more clearly shown 
by the treatment of L.ii.62. In the uncorrected state this line read, ‘‘Then 
how is’t possible to dye’’; but the press-reader inserted ‘‘for me’’ to make 
the line a proper pentameter and is followed by the text. The editors do not 
discuss in this play the evidence for the nature of the press-corrections. Unless 
they believe these corrections to be authorial (and it is unlikely), they have 
inconsistently filled out a line at L.ii.62 merely on the say-so of the press- 
reader but refused to do the same metrical patching at I.i.81 on their own re- 
sponsibility. In each case the Bodleian annotator missed the error, as is the 
nature of annotators, and if the editors were prepared to accept the unauthori- 
tative evidence of I.ii.62 they should have accepted the equal necessity to 
repair 1.1.81. 

At 1.180, on the contrary, they have interfered with the text when they 
should have left it alone. In the copy-text the line ‘‘Long live the Emperor; 
that’s no Treason.’’ ends the prose speech as a separate line. The editors have 
(silently) tacked it on to its preceding sentence as prose; but in doing so they 
show themselves unaware of a common convention in early texts, one that 
must be authorial, whereby frequently a line spoken after some pause, or 
with a change of address, or with an alteration of emphasis, is printed by 
itself although part of a prose speech. 

Over-conservatism reappears at [.ii40. Here the spelling ‘‘ranksack’’ is 
found in Q1 and is retained in the text though the editors footnote ‘‘ransack’’ 
from Q2+-. The O.E.D. does not provide any example of ‘‘ranksack’’ nor is it 
linguistically probable. With some certainty one can guess that the k is in- 
trusive by anticipation. There is no note on this line to indicate that the edi- 
tors are prepared to show another ‘‘ranksack’’ somewhere else; and lacking 
this evidence, they might have ventured to emend a most probable typo- 
graphical error, even though the authority of the O.F.D. as to spellings is not 
infallible. Conservatism that perpetuates errors of this sort in one’s text 
is not admirable. 

(3) The notation of departures from copy-text is not so accurate as it 
should be. At 1.i.10 of Nero no note remarks that ‘‘led’’ in the text is ‘‘Ied’’ 
in Ql; at the I.i.84 that ‘‘and,’’ in the text is the stutter ‘‘and, and’’ in 
Q1; that ‘‘Caesar’’ in the text at 1.1.94 is ‘‘Cwsar’’ in Q1; that ‘‘strikes’’ 
in the text at 1.i.114 is ‘‘stirkes’’ in Q1; that ‘‘Ex.’’ in the text at Li.152 
is ‘‘ Exe.’’ in Q1. 

(4) The following variants from Act I of Nero between the edited text and 
the University of Michigan copy of Q1, which I have collated in microfilm, 
appear to be editorial errors: I.i.141, text omits Ql comma after ‘‘hid’’; 
L.ii.14, text omits Ql comma after ‘‘hand’’; Lii42, text omits Ql comma 
after ‘‘Nero’’. Whether or not the addition of a period to end a speech at 
1.i.169 is silent emendation or failure to note alteration is not clear, for the 
account in the textual introduction of what will be done silently and what with 
notation is so vague as to be unintelligible. 
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These samples from the independent collation of only 330 lines are perhaps 
too few to generalize from. What they indicate is the possibility that a fairly 
considerable amount of silent normalization exists in the text of a kind that 
the editors had proposed to note. Also, that the text is very likely of quite 
reasonable reliability for the wording and spelling, but that some occasional 
punctuation will be omitted by error. 

To sum up, it would seeem that this edition is of fair though not of superior 
accuracy in minor details but probably of good accuracy in major matters. 
In their editorial judgment the editors have been over-conservative and have 
had a tendency to follow errors in their text without emendation, though illogi- 
cally emending similar errors if suggested by a quite unauthoritative source. 
Their judgment about lineation, on the evidence of I1.i.180, may not be im- 
peccable. On the other hand, although the edition has these faults, which are 
not uncommon in one’s first editorial ventures, a reader will now have available 
a handy edition of Lee’s collected plays in something approaching the original 
form providing his eyes can stand the strain of the over-reduced offset type- 
writing. The offsetting itself is well done, the paper good, and the binding 
firm. The general principles of the edition are sound, and the faults in exe- 
cution not insuperable. 

As a footnote this reviewer would like to protest the thoughtless typographi- 
cal layout of this edition which makes reference extremely difficult. The acts 
and scenes, let alone the line-numbering, are not found in the headlines of 
each text page, and as a consequence to locate a reference takes some searching 
back and forth. The apparatus of footnotes to introductions and of commentary 
notes on the plays are not placed conveniently after the plays to which they 
refer but are bundled together in the back of each volume. Here there is no 
headline information except the uninformative ‘‘NOTES’’ to indicate to 
someone trying to find a footnote whether he is in the right section for his 
play or not. The means of producing easy and quick reference aids in headlines 
are so simple and obvious that their neglect here makes the active use of this 
edition difficult, and even exasperating. — FREDSON BOWERS. 


John Locke 


Aaron, R{ichard] I. John Locke. Second edition. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 323. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Jan. 14, p. 30. 
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Hampton, John. ‘‘Les traductions franeaises de Locke au XVIII* 
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Locke’s Travels in France, 1675-79, as Related in His Journals, 
Correspondence and Other Papers. Edited with an Introduction 
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and Notes by John Lough. Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
Pp. Ixvi + 309. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 285; xxx1v, 304. 
Rev. by V. de 8S. Pinto in MLR, L, 70-71; by Henri Roddier in Revue de Lit- 
térature Comparée, XX1X, 273-76. 


Lough, J{ohn]. ‘‘Locke’s Travels in France.’’ Corr. in RES, new 
ser., vi (1955), 298. 
A reply to a review by E. 8S. de Beer in RES, new ser., v, 296-98. 
Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘ Locke and the ‘Dissolution of the Ego.’’’ MP, 
Lu (1955), 159-74. 


An article of unusual interest. 


Yolton, John W. ‘‘Locke and the Seventeenth-Century Logic of 
Ideas.’’ JHI, xvi (1955), 431-52. 


James Macpherson 
Chapman, Arnold. ‘‘Heredia’s Ossian Translations.’’ Hispanic Re- 
view, Xx (1955), 231-36. 
Nineteenth-century translations into Spanish. 


Price, J. B. ‘‘ James Macpherson’s Ossian.’’ Contemporary Review, 
CLXxxvulI (1955), 404-08. 


Lewis Maidwell 


Maidwell, Lewis. An Essay upon the Necessity and Excellency of 
Education (1705). With an Introduction by J. Max Patrick. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 51.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1955. 


Andrew Marvell 
(See also Jonathan Swift) 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘ Marvell’s ‘Hortus.’ ’’ TLS, Aug. 12, 1955, p. 
462. 
A rendering of Marvell’s Latin hexameters into English verse. 
Davison, Dennis. ‘‘A Marvell Allusion in Ward’s Diary.’’ N&Q, 
cc (1955), 22. 


Davison, Dennis. ‘‘ Marvell and Polities.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 201-02. 


Davison, Dennis. ‘‘ Marvell’s ‘The Definition of Love.’ ’’ RES, new 
ser., vi (1955), 141-46. 


Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Marvell and the Cinque Ports.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Nov. 11, 1955, p. 673. 


Explication of a reference to Lord Fairfax in ‘‘Upon Appleton House’’. 


Emerson, Everett H. ‘‘ Andrew Marvell’s The Nymph Complaining 
for the Death of Her Faun.’’ Etudes Anglaises, vi (1955), 
107-10. 


Emerson argues that the ‘‘Nymph Complaining’’ is ‘‘a poem embodying 
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Marvell’s emotional reaction to the fate of the Church of England in the 
1640’s.’’ This view is challenged by Pierre Legouis in ‘‘Résponse 4 E. H. 
Emerson’? in ibid., pp. 111-12. 

Foster, Ruel E. ‘‘ A Tonal Study: Marvell: ‘The Nymph Complain- 
ing for the Death of Her Faun.’’’ University of Kansas City 
Review, xxi (1955), 73-78. 

Owen, William R., Jr. ‘‘ Marvell’s ‘Bergamot.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 
340-41. 

Owen, William R., Jr. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Narrow Case.’’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 201. 

Interpretation of a phrase in the Horatian Ode. 
Senn, G. T. ‘‘The Text of Marvell’s Poems.’’ N&Q, ce (1955), 302. 
Points ont ‘‘a few minor textual errors’’ in Hugh Macdonald’s edition 
(London, 1952) of Marvell’s poems. 
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York: Maemillan, 1954. Pp. 140. 
Rev. by N. H. de V. Heathcote in Nature, cLxxvi, 616-17. 
Evans, Melbourne G. ‘‘ Aristotle, Newton, and the Theory of Con- 
tinuous Magnitude.’’ JHJ, xvi (1955), 548-57. 


Moore, Chester G. ‘‘Newton’s Power of Observation.’’ Jsis, XLVI 
(1955), 280. 

His observation of the flight pattern of a tennis ball. 

Shackleton, Robert. ‘‘Newtonianism and Literature.’’ Jnterature 
and Science. (International Federation for Modern Languages 
and Literatures: Proceedings of the Sixth Triennial Congress, 
Oxford, 1954.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. Pp. 157-64. 


Thayer, H. S. (ed.). Newton’s Philosophy of Nature. New York: 
Hafner, 1953. Pp. xvi + 207. 
Rev. by E. W. Strong in Journal of Philosophy, Lu, 214-19. 


Urian Oakes 


Oakes, Urian. The Soveraign Efficacy of Divine Providence (1682). 
With an Introduction by Joseph L. Blau. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Pub. No. 53.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1955. 
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(See Samuel Pepys) 


Thomas Paine 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘The Poetry of Thomas Paine.’’ Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, LUXxtx (1955), 81-99. 
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Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘La Signification historique, diplomatique 
et littéraire de la Lettre Adressée a l’Abbé Raynal de Thomas 
Paine.’’ Etudes Anglaises, vi (1955), 223-32. 


Sensabaugh, George F. ‘‘Milton at the Trial of Thomas Paine. 
N&Q, cc (1955), 212-13. 


Samuel Pepys 


The Letters of Samuel Pepys and His Family Circle. Edited by 
Helen Truesdell Heath. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. 
xl + 253. 

Rev. by L. H. Pennington in History Today, v, 490- 91; in middle art. in 
TLS, July 1, p. 364; see R. G. Howarth, corr. in TLS, Sept. 2, p. 509. 

Publication of Pepys’ s letters has always involved merely a random choice 
of letters. Braybrooke in the first edition ‘of the Diary (1825) included a few 
—which Wheatley later omitted; John Smith in his Life (1841) included some 
letters; J. R. Tanner brought out three volumes of correspondence (1926-9), 
and in 1932 R. G. Howarth published another selection of Letters. The present 
volume gives us a ‘unified segment’ of Pepys’s correspondence. Of the 188 
letters or documents here printed 162 are for the first time given in full. In 
the earlier editions texts were handled eclectically, with omissions and im- 
provements frequently and silently made. The present volume views texts with 
more respect and fidelity, and it justifies its ‘selection’ by the fact that the 
family letters are in a sense a unit. At the end of the volume, however, 137 
letters or documents are merely calendared relating in some sort to the family: 
hence we must conclude that even here principles of inclusion and exclusion 
are subjective. The question arises whether more documents concerning Mrs. 
Skinner might not well be included. The time is past for setting her down, 
as Howarth did, as a sordid affair. 

It was a ‘bright idea’ to suppose that family letters would, more than others, 
reveal the character of Pepys. The idea hardly works out. The best examples 
of epistolary writing, which reveal character, aim to entertain as well as 
inform, and such letters are more likely to be written to friends than to relatives 
—particularly if, as in the case of the Pepys family, the relatives are much 
of the time feebly dependent on the ability of the chief letter-writer. The 
volume, then, does relatively little for the character of Pepys; but it does do 
something: it shows him, not as the gay, enjoying person of the Diary, but as 
a serious, almost annoyingly didactic head of a family. He is a picture of im- 
patient patience. He gives ‘more than fatherly kind advices’ to all concerned, 
even to his own father; and he is not pleased when his counsel (which seems 
practically always excellent) is unwelcome. 

Essentially the volume is for specialists—and we may be thankful that 
there are such in the world. It is frequently concerned with family finances, 
and thus is serviceable to biographers of Pepys. (For the common reader the 
financial letters are pure tedium.) It is also very often concerned with the 
administration of the Navy, and contains valuable illuminations for naval 
history in the period. The letters to ‘Brother Balty’ are doubtless the most 
interesting, and one gets a bewildering account of Pepys’s struggle to defend 
himself against the charges of the reprobate Scott. The volume is for special- 
ists, but to anyone who gives us 162 new Pepys letters, we must be profoundly 
grateful. The fact remains that while the greatest of diarists is obviously not 
a great letter-writer, only an edition of all his letters will be really satisfac- 
tory for the specialized purposes here indicated.— GEORGE SHERBURN. 


Matthews, A[rnold] G. Mr. Pepys and Nonconformity. London: 


Independent Press, 1954. Pp. 112. 
Also deals with Dorothy Osborne and Lord Wharton and his son and heir 
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Tom Wharton. Rev. by W. G. Addison in Theology, tvui, 319; briefly by Geof- 
frey F. Nuttall in Congregational Quarterly, xxx11, 276; briefly in TLS, Feb. 
4, pp. 78-79. 


Wilson, Edward M. ‘‘Samuel Pepys’ Spanish Chap-books, Part I.’’ 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, u 
(1955), 127-54. 


Describes seventy-five items which Pepys probably obtained in Seville, 1684. 


Thomas Percy 
(See also Samwel Johnson) 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy & David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes. Edited by A. F. Falconer. (The Perey Letters edited by 
David Nichol Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) [Baton Rouge :] Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi + 186. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 
288-89 ; xxxiv, 305-06. 

oy by Robert L. Haig in JEGP, tiv, 146-47; by Harold Williams in MLR, 
L, 203. 


John Phillips 


Aden, John M. ‘‘More ‘Georgies’ Echoes in ‘Cyder.’’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 484-85. 


Hester Thrale Piozzi 


Gilmour, J. ‘‘Mrs. Piozzi and the Metres of Boethius.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 488. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also Colley Cibber and John Gay) 


Altenbernd, A. Lynn. ‘‘On Pope’s ‘Horticultural Romanticism.’ ’’ 
JEGP, uv (1955), 470-77. 
Though Pope objected to excesses in formal gardening, there is ‘‘no real 
contradiction between his neoclassicism as a poet,’’ Altenbernd believes, ‘‘ and 
his theory and practice as a gardener.’’ 


Bland, D. S. ‘‘ Pope’s Colour-Sense: A Comment.’’ Durham Univer- 
sity Journal, xiv (1955), 104-09. 


Davenport, A. ‘‘ Florio and Pope.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 433. 


Hughes, R. E. ‘‘ Pope’s Essay on Man: The Rhetorical Structure of 
Epistle I.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 177-81. 


Knight, Douglas. ‘‘The Development of Pope’s Iliad Preface: A 
Study of the Manuscript.’’ MLQ, xvi (1955), 237-46. 


On the significance of Pope’s revisions with respect to meaning and prose 
style. 


Knight, G. Wilson. Laureate of Peace: On the Genius of Alexander 
Pope. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York: Oxford 
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University Press, dated 1955 but published in December, 1954. 
Pp. viii + 187. 

See G. Wilson Knight, corr. in TLS, Jan. 14, p. 25, in answer to review Dec. 
31, 1954, p. 850. 

This volume includes two new essays, one on The Temple of Fame and the 
other on Byron’s admiration for Pope, together with a slightly revised ver- 
sion of ‘‘The Vital Flame,’’ a sixty-page survey of Pope’s writings which first 
appeared in Knight’s Burning Oracle (1939). The rest of the book consists 
of a brief preface, an eleven-page chapter on ‘‘ Diction and Doctrine,’’ seven- 
teen pages of ‘‘ Afterthoughts,’’ and an index of names cited. 

Knight complains in the preface that after twenty-five years of writing his 
methods of interpretation are still opposed. He explains this opposition by 
the preoccupation of scholars with ‘‘biography, sources, technique and the 
manipulation of language’’ (vii-viii; ef. 113, 136, 170-71), but there are other 
reasons. 

Knight is a preacher. His message to mankind is a quasi-mystical, anti- 
rationalist hodgepodge, nowhere clearly stated. He finds its roots in St. Paul 
and Nietzsche (6, 52, 73, 90, 114, 172-7, ete.), and its fullest literary expres- 
sion in Shakespeare, Keats, and Byron (passim). Bergson, Jan Smuts, and D. H. 
Lawrence are cited as contemporary affinities (56); also Francis Berry 
(85-6, 88-9, 93), John Custance, and J. C. Powys (174-8). The tone and 
quality of his philosophy can be gathered from his closing paragraph: ‘‘ The 
New Testament is our guide, and Thus Spake Zarathustra. . .. The exact des- 
tination, whether on this plane or another, we shall not visualize: we only know 
that we are invited to collaborate with the Eternal Artist’’ (182; cf. 89-90). 

Consistently with this general outlook, Knight conceives poetry as a ‘‘space- 
time reality’’ which expresses a ‘‘super-sensuous reality,’’ though approxi- 
mately and inadequately (81, 83). Its core of meaning ‘‘cannot be merely 
conceptual’’ nor ‘‘the product of human reason’’ (5). The role of the inter- 
preter, a needed auxiliary, is to help us hear the voice of the poet. Knight 
therefore explores truths which the work ‘‘darkly shadows’’ or even ‘‘leaves 
unsaid’’ (48-9), striving to ‘‘wrest the deeper meanings’’ from the dynamic 
symbolisms of the poem (82). 

No evidence is offered in support of his readings. As Knight candidly says, 
‘*Our interpretative discoveries came not from learning, but from a plain in- 
spection of the poetry’’ (171). His usual procedure is to quote a passage, 
follow it with a running paraphrase, a few suggestions on reading aloud, and 
some remarks on the “tonings,” “colourings,” and “vowellings,” and then 
conclude with an Orphie generalization. He is sometimes bombastic, but long 
stretches of the book are pedestrian and pointless, even on his own assumptions. 

The interpretation is wholly non-historical. Literature is important to 
Knight because it ‘‘ radiates living meanings, today’’ (viii). The great philoso- 
phies are timeless, ‘‘not the preserve of any particular age or culture’’ (171), 
and Pope is represented not as an eighteenth-century writer but as humanist, 
Greek, Renaissance (92). He is part of a tradition extending from the New 
Testament to Blake and Nietzsche (52), a development in which ‘‘the first 
three figures are Shakespeare, Pope, and Byron’’ (114; cf. 6, 157-8, 176). 
Pope’s thought is positive, dynamic, organic, vitalistic, and holistic (33, 43, 
48, 56, 65, etc.), and his poetry an ‘‘exquisite Apollonian projection of a Di- 
onysian philosophy’’ (175). 

Speech is free and Knight is welcome to preach as he pleases, but he should 
not expect a book like this to be widely accepted, by scholars or anyone else. 
I almost wish that Pope himself could have seen it; Knight quotes him on 
‘‘learned lumber’’ (171) but says nothing of his attitude toward ‘‘ metaphysic 
smokes.’’ — Hoyt TROWBRIDGE. 


Mabbott, Thomas. ‘‘ ‘Bounce to Fop’ by Swift and Pope.’’ N&Q, 
ce (1955), 433. 
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Osborn, James M. ‘‘Pope, the Byzantine Empress, and Walpole’s 
Whore.’’ RES, new ser., vi (1955), 372-82. 
Argues that a famous passage in the ‘‘ Epilogue to the Satires’’ alludes 
to Sir Robert Walpole’s marriage to Maria Skerrett in March, 1738. 


Parkin, Rebecca Price. The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. Pp. vii ++ 239. 

This is a study of several aspcets of Pope’s technique, controlled by the 
belief that ‘‘ Alexander Pope’s poetry can be a specific against the prevailing 
intellectual and spiritual disorder of our times on two levels—the semantic 
and the technical,’’ and that ‘‘In Pope’s poetic universe all sins, both mortal 
and venial, stem from solipsism.’’ The demonstration of so close a relation 
between moral view and poetic technique is perhaps more feasible for Pope 
than for other major poets. Mrs. Parkin’s method is suggested by such 
chapter headings as ‘‘The Implied Dramatic Speaker,’’ ‘‘Irony,’’ ‘‘ Humor,’’ 
and ‘‘ Parallelism, Antithesis, and Paradox.’’ Two final chapters, ‘‘The Ap- 
proach to Correctible Evil’’ and ‘‘Pope’s Poetic World,’’ are in the nature of 
summary. The list of critics to whom she acknowledges particular debt— 
Cleanth Brooks, Ian Jack, Douglas Knight, F. R. Leavis, Maynard Mack, Geof- 
frey Tillotson, and W. K. Wimsatt—further indicates her position. Particular- 
ly, the approach of Cleanth Brooks is used frequently if not always wisely. 
Some methods are not always fruitful even if applicable. The idea of the 
persona, for example, is almost too obvious when applied to Eloisa to Abelard 
and has to be strained to handle such poems as The Rape of the Lock and An 
Essay on Man. 

These methods are considerably more effective in dealing with short pas- 
sages than with long poems. Even in the chapter on genre, where the title 
almost compels treatment of the larger forms, much of the material is con- 
cerned with double entendres, decorum, and Pope’s preference for the via 
media. This book therefore is not an introduction to the critical study of Pope, 
but will direct attention to details and special techniques to enrich what has 
been employed elsewhere. The reader who is ready for such a work will already 
have noticed much of what Mrs. Parkin points out, and may perhaps be an- 
noyed by the over-long explanations of what Pope must surely have expected 
to be obvious to his readers. Particularly with Pope, there is danger of ex- 
plaining a thing till all men doubt it. Still, many key passages are quoted 
and analyzed, with an attention to detail that often brings out unnoticed 
shades of meaning. Mrs. Parkin is at her best as a guide to the miniatures 
in the Pope museum. A guide’s task is to show each piece to advantage; he 
must deal with what is common knowledge but also will point out much that 
each individual has not noticed before. — CurT A. ZIMANSKY. 


Pope, Alexander. Minor Poems, Edited by Norman Ault, completed 
by John Butt. (Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander 
Pope, Vol. vi.) London: Methuen; Yale University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxii + 492. Cf. PQ, xxxtv, 307-09. 

Rev. by Nicholas Brooke in Durham University Journal, XLvill, 39-41; by 

Gwyn Jones in MLR, L, 201; by George Sherburn in Sewanee Review, LXIl, 

330-37. 


Reichard, Hugo M. ‘‘The Independence of Pope as a Political 
Satirist.’’ JEGP, tiv (1955), 309-17. 
Reichard differentiates Pope’s attitudes towards businessmen and aristo- 
crats from those of the Tory opposition. 
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Rogers, Robert W. ‘‘ Alexander Pope’s Universal Prayer.’’ JEGP, 
LIv (1955), 612-24. 
Examining four contemporary transcripts, Rogers traces the development 
of the poem before publication. 


Rogers, Robert W. The Major Satires of Alexander Pope. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 40.) Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. xi +- 163. 

Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 792. 

Mr. Rogers’s declared purpose is to enquire what Pope ‘was trying to say’ 
in The Dunciad, the Ethic Epistles, and the Imitations of Horace. In fact he 
has attempted much more, for he has made a fresh investigation into the 
origins of each poem. The ‘Twickenham’ editors have recently attempted to 
perform just this task; but Mr. Rogers has been able to supplement us, to 
correct us in detail, and to present a great many plausible conjectures. Thus 
[1] he shows that The Dunciad was probably begun in 1727, not 1726; that it 
was probably designed for a place in the Pope-Swift Miscellanies, which the 
Peri Bathous later occupied; and that The Dunciad Variorwm was possibly 
planned as early as 1727. [2] He suggests that the contemporaneous publica- 
tion of the Epistle to Bathurst and the first Imitation of Horace, each with 
Pope’s name on the titlepage, was part of a manoeuvre to secure an unpreju- 
diced reception for the anonymous Essay on Man; and also that the anony- 
mous publication of Sober Advice from Horace as an impudent parody of his 
genuine Imitations was used to justify the publication of the Epistle to Arbuth- 
not as an apologia. [3] He sees the abandonment of the Ethic scheme as 
largely owing to Pope’s exhaustion of his materials: ‘he was nearing the end 
of his resources. . . furthermore, the subject matter proposed for the epistles 
that Pope never did complete was of a kind that he could not easily deal with. 
He was not well equipped to say enduring things on subjects like the limits 
of human reason, or the principles and use of civil and ecclesiastical polity.’ 
[4] He traces in great detail, with the help of the correspondence in the 
Egerton MSS, the history of Pope’s association with Warburton from the 
defence of the Essay on Man to the revision of the Ethic Epistles; and he has 
something fresh to say on Pope’s relations with Cibber and the dethronement 
of Theobald in the revised Dunciad. [5] One of the five appendices surveys 
anew Pope’s quarrel with Lady Mary and Lord Hervey. If Mr. Rogers cannot 
claim to have cleared up the mysteries, here at least is the fullest and most 
plausible account available. Mr. Rogers has written in these sections of his 
book what amounts to a biography of Pope’s later career. 

In placing these poems in the history of Pope’s development, Mr. Rogers 
is at pains to emphasize the change in Pope’s interests which they represent. 
There is much evidence besides two famous couplets from the Essay on Man 
and the Epistle to Arbuthnot to support this view, and it is as well to be re- 
minded that Pope ‘did not concentrate upon satire until relatively late in 
his life, and he did not produce a great quantity of satire’, Mr. Rogers skil- 
fully balances change and continuity in his presentation of these poems. Thus 
although The Dunciad was Pope’s ‘first major effort at verse satire’, its 
satire upon critics for pride, prejudice, imperfect learning, and lack of settled 
principles was familiar to readers of the Essay on Criticism, and its fanciful 
invention to readers of Windsor Forest and The Rape of the Lock. At the same 
time ‘it reflects a greater range of interests and a more mature understanding 
of men’. Man is there, as later in the Essay on Man, standing on his isthmus, 
a ‘chaos of thought and passion, all confus’d’, ready to revert to the beast 
instead of realizing his moral potentialities: and the faulty critics, unlike 
those of the Essay on Criticism, are shown to have been at least partially 
corrupted by a faulty society. From another point of view The Dunciad, whose 
structure is so much less rigid than The Rape of the Lock’s, permits that wider 
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range of commentary which is to come in fuller measure from the even less 
rigidly constructed Horatian epistles. 
The codification of contemporary ethical theory in the Essay on Man and 
illustration of those basie principles in the Moral Essays and Imitations of 
.orace has been attempted before; but we are in Mr. Rogers’s debt for a 
fresh and persuasive restatement, especially of the use to which Pope puts the 
‘character’, a genre which he ‘came very slowly to utilize in his own practice’. 
These later satires bear witness to a greater penetration in Pope’s social 
criticism, and by the time he reaches the fourth book of The Dunciad Mr. 
Rogers can point to the distance which Pope has traveled since 1728. Apart 
from formal differences, there is a difference in responsibility recognized. 
These New Dunces are ‘guilty of a self-indulgence that is unmindful of the 
moral and social responsibilities that direct all human activities’, We are 
made to see ‘that civilization must perish if men persist in making private 
concerns and desires a measure of happiness, if they cease to regard social 
utility and reason as the proper guides for human action’. This is the note 
of Pope’s latest satire, and we are encouraged to reflect that its end is es- 
sentially noble: ‘it remains noble, even if at times expressed in savage invec- 
tive, and even if at times distant from his own actual achievement in con- 
duct’. — JOHN Butt. 


Urner, Ursula. Alexander Pope und die klassisch-lateinisch Litera- 
tur. (Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten, No. 36.) Berne: Francke 
Verlag, 1954. Pp. 166. 


Williams, Aubrey L. Pope’s ‘‘ Dunciad’’: A Study of Its Meaning. 
London: Methuen; Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 162. 


Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 792. 

The Dunciad is Pope’s longest purely imaginative work, and by his own 
admission cost him as much pains as anything he ever wrote. It is perhaps the 
best touchstone of our understanding of his poetry, but it has too often been 
dealt with by apology, explanation of external events, or special pleading based 
on the torments Pope supposedly underwent. Criticism easily concerns itself 
more with the poet than the poem, and especially with the ‘‘truth’’ of Pope’s 
statements about his dunces or the propriety of an established poet’s attacking 
his inferiors. There is the difficult task of first finding the work buried 
under variant readings, Warburton’s annotations, and later moralistic com- 
mentary, and then of deciding what the poetic unit is: there are two distinct 
versions of the poem, and the apparatus may or may not be regarded as an 
integral part. 

One minor pleasure in the present work is observing the skill with which 
Mr. Williams avoids the obvious pitfalls. He studies the poem, not the 
poet, and keeps Pope’s personal relationships out of the argument. He freely 
admits distortions of fact in both poem and apparatus, but is concerned with 
the aesthetic rather than the moral consequences. Instead of generalizing on 
the decay of standards under Walpole he begins with the statements in the 
poem and shows their background in the history of ideas. With such minor 
matters as the dethroning of Theobald by Cibber he is not concerned. Nor is 
he concerned with structure or poetic technique in themselves, though statement 
and technique are so closely linked that he has, almost in passing, given an 
excellent exposition of Pope’s craftsmanship. 

In arranging his material Mr. Williams begins with an exposition of the 
verse of the three-book version and then discusses its apparatus both by itself 
and as it modifies the statements in the poem. A transitional chapter, ‘‘A 
Theatre for Worldlings,’’ briefly introduces book four to tie in its theatrical 
imagery with that of the first three books. Book four is then considered both 
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separately and as it enlarges the meaning of the earlier version. A final chap- 
ter on Miltonic imitation, ‘‘The Anti-Christ of Wit,’’ appears at first to be a 
sort of appendix but serves as an admirable summary of the finished poem and 
of ‘‘ Pope’s forces of uncreation.’’ 

Specifie argument, especially in the last two chapters, is too rich to be 
summarized here. From the earlier parts I select a few ideas that seem par- 
ticularly useful. The basic action parallels that of the Aeneid: even as Aeneas 
transferred the seat of power from Troy to Latium under guidance of Venus, 
so was the realm of Dulness extended from the City of London to the court 
world of Westminster. The simile is not exact, and Mr. Williams does try to 
make it neater than it can be, but the idea is surely valid and the many Virgilian 
echoes in the first book are not mere mock-heroic adornment but make state- 
ments about the meaning of the poem in a way that is characteristically 
Pope’s. The dunces in their myriads undergo subtle transformations in which 
Pope creates new meanings for proper names: a Tibbald is not quite the 
Lewis Theobald of reality, and ‘‘ Heidegger in real life was a manager of 
the opera house at Haymarket, but here his name has been made to reverberate, 
wittily, with the rumour of ‘all monstrous, all prodigious things.’ ’’ In the 
notes where the dunces are supposedly quoted the deliberate distortions are 
like those of the Epistolae obscurorwm virorum, whereby statements are given 
that peculiar aptness which transforms stupidity into art. In book three the 
neoclassical progress piece is transformed into the triumph of Dulness: the 
medieval view of the translatio studii becomes a translatio stultitiae by which 
regress follows the paths along which the humanists believed the torch of 
learning was handed down. This theme is closely related to the idea of progress 
and consequently to the ancients-moderns quarrel of the preceding century 
and Mr. Williams shows how closely the Dunciad is related to that issue. 

These are but a few arguments in a rewarding book. I would disagree on a 
few points, none of which is worth extended argument. The transfer of the 
rule of Dulness from London to Westminster is not a point-for-point allegory: 
Tibbald may momentarily resemble Aeneas and Settle Hector, but there is 
no need for exact parallelism. The Aeneid is of course used constantly here, but 
I do not find steady parody of Dryden’s translation; the few parodies from 
Dryden are carefully pointed out in Pope’s notes, and the other passages 
would not necessarily suggest Dryden to a reader familiar with the Latin. I 
do not think that the action of the poem, which takes place on the day after 
Lord Mayor’s day, is closely parallel to the Lord Mayor’s procession, or that 
the areas from which Blackmore’s braying song was echoed define the exact 
limits to which the empire of Dulness was to extend itself. 

The best chapters have not been discussed here. The perversion of learned 
disciplines and the inversion of Miltonic values give an epic dignity to the 
powers of triviality and negation with which the poem deals, and Mr. Williams 
has shown how these negative values give the poem its importance. None of 
this calls for radical revision of our ideas but may well compel upward revi- 
sions of previous estimates of the poem. Much of what Mr. Williams says has 
been often thought, but expressed piecemeal. His synthesis is, however, impres- 
sive, and he has shown that the Duwneciad is as significant a work as we had 
hoped it was. —CurT A. ZIMANSKY. 


Matthew Prior 

Griffith, R. H. ‘‘ Not by Prior.’’ RES, new ser., v1 (1955), 67-69. 

Argues that two poems published by Tonson in 1706, which were attributed 
to Prior by T. J. Wise early in this century and included in Waller’s edition, 
were not written by Prior. 

Samuel Richardson 
Hill, Christopher, ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe and Her Times.’’ Essays in 
Criticism, v (1955), 315-40. 
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Considers ‘‘the novel in the light of eighteenth-century economic develop- 
ments and evolving Puritan attitudes toward society, marriage and the indi- 
vidual. ’’ 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Samuel Richardson’s First Book’’ (in ‘‘Two 
18th Century ‘First Works’’’). Newberry Library Bulletin, 


Iv (1955), 10-13. | 
Concerning The Apprentice’s Vade Mecuwm (1734) and the tradition to which 
it belonged. McKillop quotes an interesting reference to Lillo’s London Mer- 
chant and its salutary effect on ‘‘the Youth of both Sexes’’ from The Adven- 
tures of Sylvia Hughes, an anonymous novel of 1761. 


William Robertson 


Humphreys, R[obin] A. William Robertson and His ‘‘ History of 
America’’: A Lecture Delivered at Canning House on 11 June 
1954. London: Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 1954. 
Pp. 28. 


Rev. briefly in TLS, Jan. 7, p. 14. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Hartmann, Cyril Hughes. ‘‘Rochester’s Marriage.’’ History Today, 
v (1955), 840-49. 
Norman, Charles. Rake Rochester. London: W. H. Allen, 1955. Pp. 


222. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 694. 


Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. Edited by Vivian de 
Sola Pinto. The Muses’ Library. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; Harvard University Press, [1953]. Pp. lxx + 245. Cf. 
PQ, xxx, 292-93; xxxiv, 311. 

Rev. by Mario Praz in English Studies, xxxvi, 122-25. 


Rochester’s Poems on Several Occasions. Edited by James E. 
Thorpe. (Princeton Studies in English, No. 30.) Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xxxviii + 196. 

Rev. by Mario Praz in English Studies, xxxvi, 122-25; by Fritz Rau in 

Anglia, LXXIII, 226-29. 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘ Rochester and ‘A Young Gentleman.’ ’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Sept. 23, 1955, p. 557. 
An argument against ascribing the lampoon to Rochester. See V. de S. Pinto, 
Oct. 7, 1955, p. 589. 


Richard Savage 


Tracy, Clarence. The Artificial Bastard: A Biography of Richard 
Savage. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. xviii+ 164. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 294-95; 
XxXxIVv, 311. 

Rev. by James L. Clifford in MLN, Lxx, 373-74; by M. J. C. Hodgart in 

RES, new ser., VI, 323-24; by Gwyn Jones in MLR, L, 202-03; by Charles B. 

Woods in MP, Lil, 215-16. 
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Sarah Robinson Scott 


Onderwyzer, Gaby E. ‘‘Sarah Scott’s Agreeable Ugliness, a Transla- 
tion.’’ MLN, uxx (1955), 578-80. 


A Description of Millenium Hall by Mrs. Sarah Scott: An 18th 
Century Novel, Edited by Walter M. Crittenden. New York: 


Bookman Associates, 1955. Pp. 200. 
Rey. in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 462. 


Elkanah Settle 
Macdonald, Hugh (ed.). The Preface to Settle’s ‘‘Ibrahim,’’ 1677. 


(Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 2.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. 
Pp. vi+ 14. 


Thomas Shadwell 
MeManaway, J. G. (ed.). ‘‘Songs and Masques in ‘The Tempest’ 
[e. 1674].’’ Theatre Miscellany: Six Pieces Connected with the 


Seventeenth-Century Stage. Oxford: Blackwell, 1953. Pp. 69-96. 
A valuable edition of ‘‘ what is perhaps the first English libretto.’’ 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(See also Joseph Warton) 


Voitle, Robert B. ‘‘Shaftesbury’s Moral Sense.’’ SP, tu (1955), 
17-38. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Matlaw, Myron. ‘‘ English Versions of Die Spanier in Peru.’’ MLQ, 
xvi (1955), 63-67. 
Sheridan’s Pizarro was the most influential adaptation of Kotzebue’s play, 
but there were many other English versions. 


Christopher Smart 
Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Christopher Smart and The Universal Visiter.’’ 
Library, 5th ser., x (1955), 203-05. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Christopher Smart, Free and Accepted Mason.”’ 
JEGP, utv (1955), 664-69. 


Masonic symbolism can explain many difficult passages in Jubilate Agno. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s ‘English Bull Dog,’ ‘Dutch 
Mastif,’ and ‘Quail.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 65-66. 


Williamson, Karina. ‘‘ Another Edition of Smart’s Hymns for the 
Amusement of Children.’’ Library, 5th ser., x (1955), 280-82. 


Tobias Smollett 


Harder, Kelsie B. ‘‘Genealogical Satire in ‘Humphry Clinker.’ ”’ 
N&Q, cc (1955), 441-43. 
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Hunter, Richard, and Ida Macalpine. ‘‘Sir Lancelot Greaves.’’ 
Corr. in TLS, Dee. 16, 1955, p. 761. 


Chapter 23 borrows, almost verbatim, from William Battie’s A Treatise on 
Madness, 1758. 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘ Abridgements of Smollett for Children.’’ N&Q, 
ce (1955), 80-81. 


Knowles, Edwin B. ‘‘A Note on Smollett’s Don Quizote.’’ MLQ, 
xvi (1955), 29-31. 
Objections to an article by Francesco Cordasco in MLQ, xi (1952), 23-36. 
Seott, William. ‘‘Smollett, Dr. John Hill, and the Failure of 
‘Peregrine Pickle.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 389-92. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Further Attacks on the ‘Critical Re- 
view.’ ’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 535. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Smollett and Admiral Byng.’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 66-67. 


Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Smollett’s Satire on the Hutchinsonians.’’ 
MLN, uLxx (1955), 336-37. 


John Spencer 


Hepburn, Ronald W. ‘‘John Spencer’s ‘Discourse.’ ’’ N&Q, cc 
(1955), 384-87. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Foxon, D. F. ‘‘A Piracy of Steele’s The Lying Lover.’’ Library, 
5th ser., x (1955), 127-29. 


The Englishman: A Political Journal by Richard Steele. Edited 
by Rae Blanchard. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xxii + 
497. 

Rev. briefly in N&Q, cc, 322; in TLS, June 24, p. 344. 

Miss Blanchard’s edition of Steele’s Englishman, the latest in her series of 
volumes of Steele’s writings, is the impressive result of what could only be 
years of research and close application to editorial tasks. The two series of 
Englishmen are here reprinted for the first time since the early eighteenth- 
century—reprinted in carefully-established texts and with annotation of the 
topical allusions in which the essays abound. The annotation is detailed, though 
concisely phrased; it meets without evasion the obscurities presented by the 
essays; and it includes a minimum of merely gratuitous information—though 
some very minor details are glossed (Steele’s allusion in No. 34 [first series], 
for example, to the disappearance of the tree at Oxford under which he read 
Horace while a student). The annotation could have been written only by a 
scholar who had spent many years with early eighteenth-century pamphlet 
literature and had a large measure of both judgment and patience, qualities 
necessary for working out interrelationships of personalities and issues in the 
partisan pamphleteering of the period. 

The Englishman can now gain an audience beyond that of scholars en- 
gaged on special research projects; and, though the essays should not be ex- 
pected to rival in popularity those of the Tatler, the Spectator, or perhaps 
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even the Guardian, they deserve to be known as forceful and occasionally elo- 
quent statements of the Whig position in the decisive period just before and 
just after Queen Anne’s death. The division between the Whigs and the 
Tories in these years represented a deep ideological difference, suggested but 
not comprehended by the difference in political interests of the moneyed and 
the landed men. The intricacies of party warfare and of private intrigue must 
not obscure for us the fact that at least before Queen Anne died the opposi- 
tion between parties encompassed an opposition of social and political philoso- 
phies. Swift in the Examiner, in the papers he wrote himself in 1710 and 1711, 
provides our most perceptive statement of the Tory position on the funda- 
mental social and political questions. And it is the special merit of the 
Englishman, more precisely of the first series of the Englishman, that it is 
the corresponding statement of the Whig position. Steele was the Whigs’ 
chief propagandist, just as Swift was the Tories’; and if Steele lacked 
Swift’s clarity and originality of thought, he nevertheless understood his par- 
ty’s position fully, he was passionately committed to it, and he was articulate 
enough to give it, in his essays, a comprehensive statement. This edition of the 
Englishman, I would suggest, can be viewed as a companion volume to that 
of the Examiner published not long ago by Mr. Herbert Davis. 

It is only the Englishman, first series, however, which justifies such a view. 
The two series are joined by more than the common title, for they are both 
concerned with the interrelated issues of the succession to the Throne and 
the termination of the War, but they differ in tone and in the intensity with 
which Steele held himself to his controversial purpose. The tone of the first 
series resembles much more than that of the second the tone of the Spectator, 
and the first series includes, as the second does not, occasional essays on 
non-political topics: No. 26, to illustrate, is a valuable pre-Defoe account of 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk on the island of Juan Fernandez. In 
the second series Steele applies himself unremittingly to the task, urged on 
him by the Whig ministry in 1715, of justifying the prosecution of a group of 
Queen Anne’s last ministers. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate, on the occasion of the appearance of this 
important volume, to express thanks to Miss Blanchard for her cumulative 
accomplishment in making available, in scrupulously edited form, such a large 
body of the writings of Steele: The Christian Hero, The Correspondence, Tracts 
and Pamphlets, The Occasional Verse, and now The Englishman. For the in- 
telligence and diligence of her labors, and the integrity of her scholarship, 
she merits the gratitude of eighteenth-century scholars. —— JoHN Lortis. 


Laurence Sterne 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘Corporal Trim’s Hat.’’ N&Q, cc (1955), 403- 
04. 

Similarity between a passage in Old Curiosity Shop and one in Tristram 
Shandy. 


Cash, Arthur H. ‘‘The Lockean Psychology of Tristram Shandy.’’ 
ELH, xx (1955), 125-35. 


Fredman, Alice Green. Diderot and Sterne. Columbia University 
Press, 1955, Pp. 264. 

Rev. by Lodwick Hartley in South Atlantic Quarterly, Liv, 564-65; in TLS, 
July 8, p. 382. 

This is a timely and well executed study of significant likenesses and dif- 
ferences between two highly original writers. The ciscussion must of course 
center on their prose fictions, which means that more of Sterne than of 
Diderot gets included. Mrs. Fredman moves with skill from personal circum- 
stances and literary detail to the broader aspects of the age; and, with due 
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regard to the considerable recent literature on these two writers, which she 
has fully mastered, makes a fresh and independent report. She keeps up the 
parallel well, without forcing similarities or following divergences too far. 
Her position seems to be that significant similarities are due to parallels of 
taste, temperament, and ideas rather than to a decisive influence of Sterne on 
Diderot. 

The common ground is indicated by the chapter headings ‘‘ Humor,’’ ‘‘Sen- 
sibility,’’ ‘‘ Fictional Theories and Practices.’’ It seems to the present re- 
viewer, who is more familiar with the English than the French writer, that 
Sterne’s practice and many of Diderot’s most characteristic critical ideas 
march pretty well together. It is not enough to classify these writers as ‘‘for’’ 
or ‘‘against’’ sensibility, and Mrs. Fredman realizes this, though she does 
not dwell at length on the complexity of Sterne’s attitude. When Diderot 
describes sensibility as the ‘‘sharp effect on our feelings of an infinity of 
delicate observations which we bring together’’ (to Sophie Volland, Nov. 11, 
1760, quoted p. 28), we see how close we are to Sterne; sensibility, far from 
merely blurring things by indiscriminate feeling, may go with a keen eye for 
precise detail. A related point made by Mrs. Fredman is that Diderot’s Para- 
doze sur le comédien, with its insistence on the importance of artistic detach- 
ment in reflecting on and analyzing feeling, advances a theory which Sterne 
puts into practice. ‘‘To this extent, in 1767, Diderot and Sterne remained in 
agreement, and it was an agreement which did not harmonize with the notion 
of the purely instinctive sentamentalist’’ (p. 44). Sensibility as nice discrimi- 
nation involves a degree of detachment, and this detachment can be comic: 
as Fontenelle says, ‘‘Comedy presents everything like a spectacle, as though 
you had never participated’’ (quoted p. 65). Any close study of sentimentalism 
must recognize polarity in the sentimentalist; far from disregarding the 
claims of checks from within and without, his characteristic problem may be 
that he recognizes these claims so sharply. Just as sentimentalism does not 
consist of sheer feeling, humor does not consist of sheer personal originality; 
since humor involves a heightened consciousness of deviation from the social 
norm, it involves also a recognition of the norm. 

Current emphasis on the personal basis of humor and sentiment has led in 
some recent work on Diderot and Sterne to elaborate study of biographical 
detail, characterology, and neuroses. But Mrs. Fredman wisely avoids setting 
up a psychiatric clinic. She takes into consideration biographical circumstance 
and personal expression, the construction of the work of art as such, and the 
dominant tendencies of the age. By ending with chapters on ‘‘ Fictional 
Theories and Practices’’ and ‘‘Style’’ she perhaps indicates a preference for 
literary study in the senses indicated by these captions. She is a keen reader 
and able critic of Sterne. Few comments come closer to the truth than the 
following: ‘‘Sterne contrives to make the audience recognize the common 
reality from which Shandean activities branch out’’ (p. 111). She finds a 
‘*basie element of consistency,’’ a ‘‘basic coherence’’ in Tristram Shandy 
(pp. 104, 160). She makes the correct distinctions between Shandy and A 
Sentimental Journey. Her discussion is not unduly deranged by the fact that 
she has to weigh the work of a major artist in fiction against the work of 
one who is primarily a philosophe, a moraliste. Yet this antithesis is not abso- 
lute, and Jacques le fataliste, like Shandy, must stand as a fictional structure. 
Mrs. Fredman, in line with other recent students of Diderot, does not wish 
to consider this work primarily as an imitation of Sterne, but surely Shandy 
is a necessary if not a sufficient condition for Jacques. Where else do the 
interruptions, frustrations, and unpredictability come from, the tricks with 
time, and the heightened self-conscousness with which the novelist sets about 
and talks about his work? Diderot’s use of interpolated narratives is more 
orthodox, that is, his main narrative is more of a framing story than Sterne’s. 
He does not have learned wit, eccentric learning manipulated by a humorous 
pedant. Yet Jacques’s preoccupation with ‘‘destiny,’’ though it has been 
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treated sometimes as the effort of a philosophe to present an insistent prob- 
lem, seems after all a humorous tic or hobby-horse in Sterne’s manner, and 
Mrs. Fredman indicates a basic similarity when she remarks: ‘‘ Any external 
event . .. may provide a point of departure for Jacques’s struggle with le 
destin’’ (p. 101). A similar statement might be made about Sterne’s pinpoint- 
ing of circumstances in connection with:the humors and frustrations of his 
characters. 

Diderot’s exact relations to English fiction are impossible to determine be- 
cause of his complex mind and his quick responses to diverse influences. Fic- 
tional types in the hands of the major writers of the eighteenth century are 
flexible, and all Diderot’s major works of fiction are experimental and 
cannot be reduced to mere imitation. His interest in the theory of fiction is 
marked, and an Eloge de Sterne as a sequel to his Eloge de Richardson would 
be enlightening. He often connects realism with sharply defined social and 
moral purpose (well illustrated by his comment on Pamela, quoted p. 108) ; 
but he is also concerned with a direct rendering of experience, a close-up of 
the actual, and here we pass from social and ethical commentary to literary 
technique. Without making exclusive claims, one could urge that English fic- 
tion markedly promoted Diderot’s use of particularizing detail, and his elabo- 
ration of posture and gesture into dramatic scenes, the influence of Sterne 
here reénforcing that of Richardson. 

In plotting the historical position of the two authors, Mrs. Fredman finds 
that Sterne is closer to ‘‘disruption and chaos’’ than Diderot. Sterne opposes 
to the static neoclassical world something merely freakish and subjective, a 
‘very personal disorder,’’ and is thus more ‘‘romantic.’’ Diderot achieves, 
not the ‘‘artificial order’’ of neoclassicism, but a ‘‘natural coherence,’’ and 
*¢in this way, he is both classic and modern—classic in that he reacts against 
the chaos that he finds everywhere, modern in that he wants a basic and 
internal unity, as do Proust and Joyce and Woolf’’ (p. 209). These sweeping 
observations are interesting and worth making, but a similar claim could be 
made for Sterne. There is ‘‘a basic and internal unity’’ in Tristram Shandy 
also. — ALAN D. McKILvop. 
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Greenacre, Phyllis. Swift and Carroll: A Psychoanalytic Study of 
Two Lives. New York: International Universities Press, 1955. 
Pp. 306. 

Rev. briefly by Carvel Collins in College English, xvii, 195-96. 

From this book, those readers who do not feel unsympathetic with Freudian 
psychology can learn a great deal about Swift’s personality. Dr. Greenacre 
tries to reconstruct the emotional aspects of Swift’s earliest years, to describe 
his mature character and personal relationships in psychoanalytic terms, and 
to analyze Gulliver’s Travels as a fantasy revealing the design of his uncon- 
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scious drives. Within the framework of her method, her conclusions seem 
reasonable. She accepts Swift’s own story that when he was a year old, his 
nurse carried him off to England with her and kept him there for almost 
three years, while his widowed mother, his older sister, and his other relatives 
remained in Dublin. His father had died before the son was born; and when 
Swift was about six, he was sent to a school in Kilkenny. It seems probable 
that Mrs. Swift returned to her native Leicester soon after Jonathan left for 
Kilkenny, and that the daughter, Jane, went with her. Swift’s paternal uncle, 
Godwin, was apparently responsible for his education during the next fifteen 
years. 

Dr. Greenacre explains Swift’s puzzling arrangement with Stella as an 
attempt to re-create this odd childhood situation. He brought her from England 
to Ireland, while her mother remained behind. But she had a kind of companion- 
nurse in Rebecca Dingley, and Swift could offer her the shelter and affection 
which he had presumably missed in his own infancy. For the striking combina- 
tion of Swift’s personal cleanliness and his powerful exploitation of motifs as- 
sociated with filth, Dr. Greenacre is forced to assume what all psychoanalytic 
evidence indicates in such characters: that the manner of his toilet-training 
(too early, too harsh, ete.) caused a very unpleasant strain, and that in Swift 
this strain was linked to the use of language, for he was taught to read sur- 
prisingly early. 

Dr. Greenacre accounts for Swift’s difficulties with women as due in part 
to a fear of open sexuality, a fear starting from the lack of parents in rela- 
tion to whom he would have orientated himself sexually at critical periods in 
his early development. Not only had he lost, before birth, the pattern of mas- 
eulinity which a father normally provides; but he also lost first his mother, 
then her substitute (the nurse), and then his mother again, as they moved 
back and forth between England and Ireland. He therefore had no chance 
to work out a fundamental emotional relationship with women. For this reason 
he tried to treat them, in some ways, exactly like men; and there are many 
signs that he identified Stella (for example) with his own younger self. To 
supply the place of a father, Swift must have looked for strong paternal 
feelings in his uncle Godwin and in Sir William Temple. But his extraordinary 
expectations could never have been satisfied, and he was inevitably disap- 
pointed by both men. 

Dr. Greenacre’s interest in Gulliver is naturally not of the conventional 
literary kind. She treats it as a fantasy which corroborates and fills out her 
clinical picture. The change in Gulliver’s relative size she shows to have sig- 
nificant origins both in infant-adult contrasts of size and in genital changes 
during growth and during sexual activity. She reveals an unconscious phallic 
symbolism in the lodestone mechanism governing Laputa. The very sequence of 
the voyages has a sexual analogy. She points out some convincing connections 
between the end of Swift’s affair with Vanessa and the composition of the 
fourth voyage. While these are among the most interesting of Dr. Greenacre’s 
conclusions, there are (in the half of this study which concerns Swift) many 
other fresh suggestions. Often they are more intricate and relate to deeper 
levels of the unconscious than the observations which I have summarized. 

However, the scholar will feel repelled by the author’s inaccuracy. It is 
true that her errors do not weaken the value of her most useful results. Yet 
that very validity creates a paradox. If the essential generalizations are not 
weakened by the factual errors, why bother with the fairly formidable appar- 
atus of research which Dr. Greenacre has assembled? She could have pre- 
sented her thesis in a fraction of the space and spared her scholarly readers 
considerable annoyance. If the elaboration of factual details is necessary to 
her presentation, she has the literary scholar’s obligation to be accurate. 

Perhaps one should not ecavil at a style of writing—clumsy, obscure, and 
painfully repetitious—which is as obstructive to scientific expression as to 
literary. Yet is there any excuse (except carelessness) for saying on p. 38, and 
unnecessarily repeating on p. 42, that Swift ‘‘frequently gave’’ Stella’s and 
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Vanessa’s ages as ‘‘two or three years younger’’ than the truth, and then 
saying on p. 106 that he ‘‘ tended to state the ages ...as two (or more) years 
older ... and also accasionally made them younger’’? There are several such 
inconsistencies. More ordinary misstatements of fact abound; but as the 
informed reader will recognize them, I shall make no catalogue. However, 
many of the errors are essential to a line of the author’s reasoning, and 
these are serious. The recipient of the Letter to a Young Lady, writes Dr. 
Greenacre, ‘‘like several predecessors, was named Elizabeth’’ (49); but really 
the name was Deborah. A worse example, among others, is the very full use 
made of the Memoirs of Scriblerus (90-91, 94, 98-99), which Dr. Greenacre 
treats as Swift’s work. Professor Kerby-Miller has shown that the Memoirs 
is the product of half a dozen authors, none of whose contributions can be 
defined with any certainty. 

In the face of such inaccuracy, I feel irritated by the author’s air of 
caution in using certain well-established data, and by her whole paraphernalia 
of footnotes, references, and bibliography. Although she leans uncritically on 
assorted biographies of the last three centuries, she has apparently missed 
Delany’s Observations (incomparably the most important study of Swift by 
one who knew him), and she has few references to Ball’s edition of the Corre- 
spondence. Swift’s early letters to his cousin Thomas, which are the most 
revealing of youthful self-examinations, seem to have escaped her entirely. 
It looks as if Dr. Greenacre, rather than search the primary sources, was will- 
ing to accept the judgments of writers who had themselves—as it happens— 
accepted those of others. 

In truth, the significant outlines of Swift’s character and of his life are 
easy to discern: he has classic groups of traits, boldly marked; he repeats 
patterns of action and of relationship so that they stand out. An experienced 
investigator like Dr. Greenacre can throw welcome light upon him by examin- 
ing comparatively few documents—a straightforward biography, the Journal 
to Stella, Gullwer, and a few others. To produce more than an essay, however, 
the most brilliant analyst must labor through all the sifting of first-hand 
materials that historical and literary scholars are accustomed to. My own regret 
is that by her neglect Dr. Greenacre has missed insights which she might have 
given us. For example, what was the role, for Swift, of his cousin Thomas, 
namesake of Jonathan’s most revered ancestor and, like that ancestor, a 
priest? Thomas was about the same age as Swift’s sister, and he seems to have 
been paired off with Jonathan. They were probably together in infancy. They 
went away to the same school and then to the same university. Jonathan also 
followed Thomas to a second university, Oxford, and he became a priest after 
Thomas had become one. When Jonathan left Moor Park, Thomas took his 
place. A Tale of a Tub was attributed to Thomas as co-author. Jonathan 
turned against ‘‘that little Parson-cousin of mine’’; and he felt that he was 
being mercilessly teased when Harley, again and again, called him Thomas. 
Here is one of the many questions which Dr. Greenacre might have answered 
but which she never asks Rerself. — IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 
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versity Press, 1955. Pp. viiii + 204, 

Rev. briefly by John M. Bullitt in College English, xvi, 62-63; by Denis 
Donoghue in Studies, XLiv, 121; in TLS, April 29, p. 210. 

Multwm in parvo. Professor Quintana’s second general volume on Swift, 
the appearance of which was foreshadowed by a sentence in his preface to 
the 1953 reissue of The Mind and Art, is a masterpiece of concision. The book 
begins with a biography condensed to twenty-five pages, followed by a brief 
chapter that rescues Swift from the popular myth-making and misconstruction 
from which he has suffered in every period—and the end, we may assume, is 
not yet—by demonstrating that he is to be understood intelligently only in 
the light of four primary ‘‘aspects’’ of thought and literary tradition in which 
he is the representative both of the early eighteenth century and of the 
Restoration. Then come six chapters in chronological sequence on the corpus 
of Swift’s writings: two devoted to the Tub volume and Gulliver, four cen- 
tered on the political and religious works done in the major phases of his 
career, the latter portions covering compositions literary in the more restricted 
sense. 

Two features of the book are especially admirable. (1) Swift’s controversial 
writings in political, social, and religious areas are made far more than 
usually meaningful by the lucidity with which Professor Quintana integrates 
most of them with the thought-systems and historical circumstances which pro- 
voked and conditioned them. (2) In discussing the literary effectiveness of 
the two chefs d’ewre—and some of the minor things, too—he keeps the 
reader continually aware of the rhetorical-aesthetic principles of Swift’s satire, 
comedy, and humor, of the intricacies of the irony, and of the adjustment of 
styles and mouthpiece-personalities to the various audiences Swift addressed. 
Insensitiveness to any of these matters does not merely cut down enjoyment; 
it blinds people to the true character and essential meanings and motives of 
Swift himself. 

When one considers the method and general quality of the book, the noun 
‘‘Introduction’’ in the subtitle, which is also the last word in the Preface, 
leaves one in some uncertainty regarding the audience Professor Quintana 
aimed to reach. The explicit appeal is to the general reader. But fairly fre- 
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quently—by no means always—the person only generally or slightly informed 
about the Restoration and eighteenth century seems to have been lost sight of. 
For example, such a reader will need more help than the text now gives him, 
in the absence of a commentary and the virtual absence of footnotes, on terms 
like Sacramental Test, First Fruits, and High Church (as then interpreted), 
on what is involved in the phrase ‘‘inside out’’ (p. 118), on the Sacheverell 
ease and the Oxford-Bolingbroke quarrel. He will need to have the later 
elaboration of the extended image mentioned on p. 49 identified. For some 
of the pamphlets excellent historical and critical frames are constructed, but 
the pamphlets themselves remain shadowy: cf. the instance of The Conduct 
of the Allies and that of such a tour de force as A Modest Proposal. Even the 
Bickerstaff papers are better introduced in The Mind and Art; and the mock- 
epic battle section of the Battle of the Books is slighted. 

The general reader and student may legitimately expect an introductory 
volume to develop early and maintain the ‘‘ human interest’’ of such a dynamic 
figure as Swift. The question may be raised, then, whether a streamlined 
and even stripped biography is the best introduction to an ‘‘Introduction.’’ 
Taking the book as a whole, many aspects of Swift, the man, as well as the 
thinker and artist, are attractively and strongly set forth; but though the 
excerpts from which Professor Quintana evokes his literary voice are excellent 
choices, the vivid personality of the very great and very human Jonathan 
never quite emerges from behind all the books. Swift’s personal relationships, 
too, are left pretty coolly impersonal. 

It may well be argued that an introduction for general readers and a critical 
review or commentary for readers who already know the period are difficult to 
blend. Readers of the second type are sure to long for more documentation—not 
for mere credit-tracing but for running down things that catch their fancy or 
checking up points blurred in their memory. Nevertheless, it is these readers who 
will find this Swift most satisfying. They will particularly enjoy and admire the 
deftness with which the critique of the titular section of the Tub volume is 
worked out: its articulation with the other two sections, the involutions of its 
various speakers (pp. 53-56), the multifariousness and studied chaos of its 
materials, comic genres, and styles. The portions of the Tale on religion remain 
rather vague. An ingenious analogy links the mise en scéne and spirit of the 
tripartite whole with Restoration comedy of manners. 

Professor Quintana’s discussion of Gulliver’s Travels offers much of interest 
to all grades of reader from the specialist to the person who knows just the 
stories. For good reasons he inclines away from Case’s view that the Travels 
were composed all of one piece from 1721 on. Critically, the best pages are 
158-62, in which various rhetorical and integrative modes of operation (three 
main ones) are distinguished, culminating in a useful over-all formula: the 
comedy of ‘‘exploration and exclusion.’’ On the other hand, the treatment of 
degeneration as a theory of history misses Swift’s subtlety. On p. 143, the 
phrases ‘‘can never give’’ and ‘‘must forever remain foreign to us’’ may 
seem, to imaginative readers, to concede too much. To say categorically (p. 
39), ‘‘neither is it hatred that Swift expresses,’’ is oversimplification, in view 
of the explicit wording of the rationis capaz letter; and to oppose the idea 
(with some justification—considering the misoSwiftian and Swiftophobian 
sources) that Swift wrote out of a bitter mind and a bitter heart—to oppose 
this outright—goes too far. Let us not file the lion’s teeth down. The point 
is that being bitter and being embittered are two vastly different states of 
mind. 

All in all, the new Swi/t is a most salutary book. From Thackeray on, and 
earlier, the worst things written about this titan of wit and humor have had 
a way of catching the public ear. With a Swift tercentenary approaching, it 
is to be hoped that by 1967 antidotes like Professor Quintana’s may have 
eured the general public, which is never more than one-fourth literate about 
Presto, of its perennial condition of slow poisoning. — Merret D. CLusB. 
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Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, W. S. Lewis, 
gen. ed., Vols. xxvii and xxix.) Yale University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1955. Pp. lvi + 493; vii + 477. 

This, in Mr. Lewis’s opinion, is ‘‘the least amiable of Walpole’s major 
correspondences.’’ Nor, in spite of valiant efforts, have many new letters been 
turned up since the correspondence was first published a century ago. Further- 
more, the originals of some two-thirds of the letters have apparently perished, 
thus making Mitford’s edition of 1851 the source for this part of the corre- 
spondence. In spite of these handicaps the editors have performed their task 
with the skill to which we have become accustomed. They have run down obscure 
allusions, identified wraith-like individuals, and have shown imagination in 
dealing with textual problems. 

Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. The ‘‘episcopal evidence’’ to 
which Mason refers (i, 5), if we may trust A. W. Evans, needs no conjectural 
note. The letter which the Bishop of Gloucester wrote to Mason, telling him 
on the authority of ‘‘the learned Bishop of Carlisle’’ that HW was the author 
of The Castle of Otranto, is in the British Museum (Warburton and the War- 
burtonians, p. 265). More amusing is the editors’ failure to solve George 
Selwyn’s riddle (i, 102f), even though they themselves supply the necessary 
clews. All one need know is what Swift and his contemporaries meant by ‘‘sell- 
ing a bargain,’’ and the mystery is solved. But it is unkind and positively mis- 
leading to dwell upon a few minuscule lapses. The one serious weakness in this 
exemplary work is the index, which is restricted to the text of the letters 
and therefore excludes much of the valuable information tucked away in foot- 
notes. We are given so much that it may seem churlish to ask for more. Yet 
the decision to limit the index tends to obscure the researches of the editors 
and makes the edition less useful to the average scholar. [Editorial Note: Mr. 
Lewis plans to issue an index to the notes in a ‘‘final, omnium gatherum, in- 
dex,’’ after the project has been completed. ] 

The fact that a large part of the text lacks manuscript authority has posed 
many an editorial question. Mitford’s dating is not always reliable, and at 
times he can be shown to have telescoped several letters. Nor was his proof- 
reading up to standard. All obvious errors in his version have of course been 
rectified, but the editors merit special praise for their ingenuity in suggest- 
ing emendations, and in this part of their work they have been ably assisted 
by Mr. Ketton-Cremer and Dr. Chapman. There is some difference between 
imprudent and impudent, continue and contrwe, favorite and private, ambiguity 
aud antiquity, and substituting the one for the other often makes sense out 
of nonsense. To their long list I venture to add a few others. My guess is that 
Walpole wrote Alani rather than Alans (ii, 115) and dignifies rather than 
signifies (ii, 1380). If the original MSS were to be recovered, it is safe to 
assume that very few changes would have to be made in the text which is 
now established. Never before has it been treated with such care. 

Fine as the textual work is, the great value of these volumes is in the com- 
mentary. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the letters are now for the -- 
first time intelligible. Walpole’s letter of 7 May 1783 may serve as an exam- 
ple. Four brief notes suffice in Mrs. Toynbee’s edition: a rather vague refer- 
ence to ‘‘one of the paintings’’ of James Barry, an expansion of an abbrevi- 
ation, and two identifications of persons mentioned. The new edition includes 
as an illustration a photograph of that part of Barry’s mural which Walpole 
describes. In place of Mrs. Toynbee’s four notes there are ten. The editors 
explain the italicized words in the opening sentence, point out a Miltonic 
echo, identify another of Barry’s paintings to which Walpole refers, tag an 
obsolete word which Mrs. Toynbee presumably read as a misprint and silently 
altered, print excerpts from books mentioned by Walpole, supply references 
(including a MS in Mr. Lewis’s collection) which add details to what Walpole 
is saying, and offer an ingenious explanation of the puzzling ‘‘Sir F. or T. R.’’ 
at the end of the letter. Hostile critics may say that editing of this sort is 
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meticulous, a sign of antiquarianility, to use the word that Mason appears 
to have coined. But all who are interested in eighteenth-century life and 
letters and who like to have their knowledge solidly based will join in prais- 
ing Mr. Lewis and his able associates. They have ‘‘fixed the method’’ for 
future editors. What they are producing stamps what their predecessors did 
as the work of amateurs. — FREDERICK W. HILLEs. 


Lewis, W. S., Warren Hunting Smith, and George L. Lam (eds.). 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Sir Horace Mann. Vols. 
1-1, (The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
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Rev. by Dora Mae Clark in AHR, LxI, 116-17; by George Sherburn in Yale 

Review, Xuiv, 592-96; by Harold Williams in MLR, L, 526-27; in middle art. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


GOLDSMITH’S “ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP”: ITS FIRST PUBLICATION 
AND THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORSHIP 


About four weeks after Goldsmith’s death there appeared in the 
Universal Magazine for April 1774 a short paper with the follow- 
ing heading: ‘‘ For the UNiversAL MaGazInE. Essay on FRIENDSHIP, 
written by the late Dr. O.iveR GoLpsmitTH. (Never published in his 
works.)’’* From the Universal Magazine the essay has passed into 
collected editions of Goldsmith’s works, but no one has ever ex- 
amined the meaning of the original ascription. The heading seems to 
say that the essay was transmitted to the Universal Magazine by 
someone who professed to know that it was written by Goldsmith, 
though it had never been published in any of the collections known 
to be his such as the Bee or the Citizen of the World; the heading 
significantly does not say, as does the heading of another paper in 
the same number of the Universal Magazine, that the essay was 
**Never before published.’’ It is hardly surprising, therefore, to 
find that it had appeared in 1767 as No. LXXXI in the collected 
edition of Hugh Kelly’s periodical essay, the Babler,? where it was 
no doubt reprinted from the original series in Owen’s Weekly 
Chronicle.’ Since Goldsmith’s name has not previously been asso- 


3 For the years after 1761 only a very few odd numbers of Owen’s Weekly 
Chronicle are known to exist; see Philip Babcock Gove, Library, 4th ser., xx 
(1940), 412-24. It does not seem possible to date the original publication of the 
paper numbered LXXxI in the collected edition of the Babler, for not even the 
terminal dates of the original series have been accurately determined. In CBEL, 
11, 665, the publication in Owen’s Weekly Chronicle is described as “123 nos. 
12 Feb. 1763-5 June 1767,” but this description appears to be unwarranted 
inference from the collected edition of 1767. In the 1767 edition there are 123 
numbers, but the collection is deseribed on the title-page as “a careful selection” 
from the original series. Similarly, in the collected edition the original papers 
are said on the title-page to have appeared “during a course of four years,” 
and the first paper is dated “Saturday, February 12” and the last “Saturday, 
June 5,” both without year. But the Babler paper in Owen’s Weekly Chronicle 
for 26 February 1763 is there numbered Iv (Gove, p. 422), and consequently, 
unless there was an early mistake in numbering, No. I must have appeared no 
later than 5 February 1763. Again, the papers in the collected edition have 
apparently been redated—though not with perfect consistency—to give the 
appearance of 123 consecutive weekly numbers; if, therefore, year dates start- 
ing with 1763 were assigned to all the papers, the last number would be dated 
5 June 1765, not 1767. The final paper of the original series can have appeared 
hardly later than January 1767, for the collected edition was advertised as “In 
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ciated with the Babler, it is necessary to raise the problem of 
authorship—to see whether the essay offers any clear signs of 
Goldsmith’s hand, to enquire whether it is likely that he would have 
made a contribution to Kelly’s work, and to consider who might 
have transmitted the essay to the Universal Magazine. 

The place of the ‘‘ Essay on Friendship’’ in the Goldsmith canon 
has never been questioned, probably because it contains nothing 
contrary to his habits of writing and does have two passages sug- 
gestive of his authorship. In the second paragraph there is an attack 
on ‘‘our romance and novel writers’’ for raising expectations about 
life which cannot be fulfilled and consequently lead to unhappi- 
ness,* and this is an attitude expressed by Goldsmith many times in 
his early writings. And in the third paragraph the writer is con- 
cerned with the dangers to friendship arising from dependence and 
obligation, and this point Goldsmith had considered in some detail 
in the Citizen of the World, Letters LXVI and C. The first of these 
ideas, however, is a commonplace in the critical and moral writing 
of the period, and the second, while not so common, is too obvious 
to be used as the basis of an ascription, The essay, furthermore, 
contains none of the close verbal parallels with Goldsmith’s works 
that have made possible the identification of some of his anonymous 
pieces. In short, the internal evidence, while favoring Goldsmith’s 
authorship, is too meagre to lead to a clear determination. 

In asking whether Goldsmith would have been likely to contribute 
to Kelly’s Babler, a prior question is whether Kelly would have 
welcomed contributions from anyone. Certainly in the Preface to 
the collected edition he speaks as though all the numbers were writ- 
ten by a single person. There is, however, good evidence for one 
occasional contributor. John Nichols, in giving an account of his 
own career in the Literary Anecdotes, says concerning the years 


the Press, and speedily will be published” in the Daily Advertiser for 12 Febru- 
ary and as published “This Day” in the same paper for 3 March.—It does not 
seem possible to assign even an approximate date to No. Lxxx1 from its relative 
position in the series, for there is one clear bit of evidence of reordering in the 
collected edition. The paper there numbered Lxxvi refers to The Vicar of Wake- 
field as “lately” published; the novel was published Thursday, 27 March 1766, 
and the paper mentioning it could hardly have appeared in Owen’s Weekly 
Chronicle before Saturday, 5 April at the earliest. But even on the improbable 
assumption that the forty-seven papers that follow No. Lxxv1 in the collected 
edition represent the entire original series from 5 April 1766 to the end, still 
the final essay could not have appeared until 28 February 1767, and this date 
seems impossibly late for the publication of the collected edition three days 
later. 
4 Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1885-86), rv, 510. 
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1761 to 1766: ‘‘ At an early part of that period he furnished Mr. 
Kelly with a few numbers of ‘The Babler’ ’’; in the index under 
Babler he says: ‘‘a paper or two in that work by J. Nichols.’”® 

There is good reason to believe that during the latter part of the 
period when the Babler was appearing Goldsmith and Kelly were 
living in close friendship. Concerning ‘‘their intercourse, which 
had assumed some degree of intimacy,’’ Prior says: ‘‘. . . it had 
commenced at Newbery’s about 1765, and gave rise to a story, that 
Goldsmith once entertained the design of marrying the sister of 
Kelly’s wife, a rumour for which the late Mr. John: Taylor, who 
knew her, informed the writer there was no foundation.’’® Forster 
has shown that Goldsmith and Kelly were fellow-members of a elub 
that met every Wednesday at the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street.’ 
And further evidence of friendship appears in a paper, presumably 
by Kelly, in the Babler, which begins with ‘‘a fine observation of 
the very learned and ingenious doctor Goldsmith, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, an excellent Novel, with which he has lately obliged the 
publiec.’’* Such a fine compliment might have been in return for a 
contribution by Goldsmith, or Goldsmith might have written a 
paper in return for the compliment. At least there appears to be 
nothing improbable in the hypothesis that Goldsmith supplied Kelly 
with a paper for the Babler. 

The ‘‘Essay on Friendship’’ has been admitted into the Gold- 
smith eanon entirely on the basis of the anonymous testimony in the 
Universal Magazine four weeks after Goldsmith’s death, and its 
continued acceptance must depend very largely on the weight given 
to that testimony. Who would have been likely to make the aserip- 
tion? It seems highly improbable that anyone would merely have 
extracted an essay at random from the Babler and attributed it to 
Goldsmith or that anyone would have selected this essay because he 
discovered in it signs of Goldsmith’s hand. And it does not seem very 
likely that most of his friends would have been informed concern- 
ing a single contribution to Kelly’s periodical essay or, if informed, 
that they would have been able to identify a piece certainly not of 
the first distinction seven years after its last publication; Goldsmith 


5 Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812-15), v1, 630n.; 
vu, 213. 

6 James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1837), m, 175. 

7 John Forster, The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 
1848), pp. 418-19. ~ 


811, 55. 
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had no Boswell to treasure information about him. But there was 
one person who was fully informed about the authorship of the 
Babler papers; that, of course, was Kelly himself. Goldsmith and 
Kelly, it is well known, quarreled in 1768 when The Good-Natured 
Man and False Delicacy were in rivalry at the two theatres, and 
there is no evidence of a reconciliation between them, Kelly’s 
friendly feelings, however, were renewed at least at the time of 
Goldsmith’s death, for he appeared as one of the small band of 
mourners at Goldsmith’s funeral, where he was observed shedding 
tears.® It would be easy to paint a picture of Kelly, overcome with 
grief and remorse, determining as a belated act of friendship to 
return the authorship of the paper in the Babler to Goldsmith. But 
no hypothesis of extraordinary generosity or sentiment on Kelly’s 
part is needed. In giving the authorship to Goldsmith, Kelly would 
not be taking it away from himself, for in 1774 no one would have 
been likely to recognize the source of the essay. And immediately 
after Goldsmith’s death the editor of the Universal Magazine would 
probably have been willing to pay more for an essay by Goldsmith 
‘Never published in his works’’ than for an original paper by most 
other writers. 

If on the basis of the meagre internal evidence we assume that 
Goldsmith was the author of the essay, it is possible to construct a 
simple and consistent hypothesis concerning the appearance of the 
piece in the Babler and later in the Universal Magazine. And al- 
though the simplicity and consistency of the hypothesis cannot be 
taken as proof of its truth, we ean at least consider the probability 
of Goldsmith’s authorship in more particular terms than we could 
before. We previously could say merely that if the person who 
transmitted the essay to the Universal Magazine was well informed, 
then Goldsmith was no doubt the author. Now we ean say that Hugh 
Kelly was certainly informed about the authorship of the essay, 
that he was probably the only person so informed, and that he is a 
likely candidate for having transmitted it to the Universal 


Magazine. 
ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 


9 Prior, 11, 175, 520; Forster, p. 690. Prior’s evidence apparently rests on the 
recollections of “the present Judge Day,” who was one of the mourners. Forster 
makes Kelly’s arrival at the funeral unexpected, and he leaves him “still stand- 
ing weeping at the grave as the others moved away.” 
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A CURIOUS FEATURE OF THE FRENCH EDITION OF 
SEXTUS EMPIRICUS 

What is apparently the first French edition of Sextus Empiri- 
cus’s Outlines of Pyrrhonism appeared in 1725, and was reissued 
in 1735." It was entitled Les Hipotiposes ou Institutions Pirroni- 
ennes de Sextus Empiricus en trois livres, Traduites du Grec. No 
translator’s name or place of publication appears in the first edi- 
tion, though it was issued in Amsterdam and translated by a mathe- 
matician from Geneva, Claude Huart* The 1735 edition was 
listed as being from ‘‘Londres, Aux depéns de la Compagnie.’’ 
The curious feature of this translation is that in some examples 
of each edition a picture of Sextus Empiricus appears facing the 
title-page,® a reproduction of an ancient coin portraying a bearded 
Greek face and the letters ‘‘HPQA CEECTON.’’ Below the pic- 
ture, it is identified solely as ‘‘Sextus Empiricus Ex numismate 
aereo.’’ 

A portrait of Sextus Empiricus would be of some importance 
in view of the fact that almost no information concerning his life 
is known. Therefore I felt that an investigation of the source of 
the picture might be of some value. If, as to be expected, the 


portrait were not of Sextus Empiricus, it would be of interest to 


1In my note on ‘‘Samuel Sorbiére’s Translation of Sextus Empiricus,’’ in 
the Journal of the History of Ideas, xtv (1953), 617-21, I have dealt with 
the earlier partially published translation of Samuel Sorbiére. There may 
have been a complete translation of this work of Sextus Empiricus in a reported 
French edition of Thomas Stanley’s History of Philosophy of 1660. Such an 
edition is listed in Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, 1 (Edinburgh and 
London, 1824), 8750, and in the article on Thomas Stanley in the DNB, where 
it is reported that portions of the History of Philosophy appeared in French 
at Paris in 1660. I have been unable to locate a copy to see whether it 
contains a translation of the English version of the Hypotyposes which appears 
in Stanley’s work. No copy exists in either the Bibliothéque Nationale or the 
Bibliothéque de 1’Arsénal in Paris. In the article on Thomas Stanley in 
Michaud, Biographie Universelle (Paris, n.d.), 2nd edition, XL, 159, n. 2, it is 
mentioned that a French edition of Stanley’s History, undertaken by Eidous, 
has remained unpublished. 

2Cf. A. A. Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes, 3rd edition (Paris, 
1882), ed. by O. Barbier, R. & P. Billard, 11, 620, and Michaud, Biographie Uni- 
verselle, 2nd edition, xxxLx, 204. Some information about the translator and 
his views is given in Jean Pierre de Crousaz, La Logique, ow Systéme de re- 
flexions qui peuvent contribuer ad la netteté et V'étendue de nos connaissances, 
4th edition, (Lausanne and Geneva, 1741), v, 129-33; and in Popkin, “Samuel 
Sorbiére’s Translation of Sextus Empiricus,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 
xiv (1953), 620-1. 

3 The 1725 copy in the Columbia University Library has the portrait. An- 
other 1725 copy in my possession does not, nor does the 1725 copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The 1735 copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale does, 
however, contain the picture. 
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uncover whose picture it is, and why it was confused with that of 
the Greek Pyrrhonian philosopher. 

The coin from which the portrait is taken is in the British 
Museum collection. It differs from the published picture only in 
that Sextus is looking to the right rather than to the left as in 
the French edition. The catalogue‘ states that the Sextus on the 
coin is unknown, and was probably related to Flavia Nicomachis 
who appears on the reverse side of the coin.® 

Apparently the coin was first discussed and reproduced by the 
seventeenth-century scholar, Jacob Spon, in the 1685 edition of his 
Miscellanea Eruditae Antiquitatis.6 Spon had no qualms about iden- 
tifying the Sextus as Sextus Chaeronea, the nephew of Plutarch, 
who was a Stoic philosopher. Three reasons were offered for the 
identification; (1) that the name spelled ‘‘LESZTOX”’ corre- 
sponded to the spelling of the name of Plutarch’s nephew as given 
by Suidas; (2) that the beard style of the man and the hairdress 
of the woman on the reverse side suggest the era of Marcus Aureli- 
us, and Sextus Chaeronea was the teacher of Mareus Aurelius; 
and (3) that the lack of any other appellation than ‘‘Sextus’’ 
shows that it must be a portrait of a most prominent person of 
the time; hence it must be a portrait of the famous Sextus Chae- 
ronea, 

Why Huart or his printer chose to disregard Spon’s analysis I 
do not know. However, the nineteenth-century classicist E. Q. 
Visconti, in his Jconographie Grecque,’ offered an elaborate defense 
of his identification of the portrait as that of Sextus Empiricus. 
‘*On ne sauroit cependant assurer que l’auteur célébre des Hypo- 
typoses soit le méme Sextus dont le portrait est gravé sur une 
monnoie des Mytiléniens, et auquel cette ville déféré les honneurs 
héroiques.’’* To justify this news, Visconti first argued that, as 
Spon had previously contended, the coin was from the era of 
Mareus Aurelius. Sextus Empiricus, Visconti maintained, was 
from the same era. To dispose of Spon’s choice, Sextus Chaeronea, 


4 Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Troas, Aecolis, and Lesbos 
(London, 1894), part of the series, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
British Museum. 

5 Ibid., p. Ixxiv. The coin is reproduced on p. 201, $173, Plate xxxrx, Troas, 
etc., Mytilene. 

6 Iacobo Sponio, Miscellanea Eruditae Antiquitatis: sive Supplementi Gru- 
teriani, (Lugduni, 1685), pp. 140-1. 

7 E. Q. Visconti, Iconographie Grecque (Paris, 1811), 1, 319-14. 

8 Ibid., p. 310. 
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it was next contended that the coin was of Mytilenian origin, and 
the Mytilenians only made coins portraying their native sons. Sex- 
tus Chaeronea is known to be a Boeotian, and thus cannot be the 
man on the coin. Spon had come to the wrong conclusion, Visconti 
said, because he had not been able to decipher the inscription on 
the reverse side, and hence did not realize that the coin was of 
Mytilenian origin. The spelling question is easily resolved since 
Suidas also spells Sextus Empiricus ‘‘SEZ=TOX.’’ The fact that 
no other designation accompanies the name ‘‘Sextus’’ indicates 
that this Sextus was an illustrious man of the time of the Antonines. 
Since it is not Sextus Chaeronea, the only other guess can be Sex- 
tus Empiricus; hence we now know the country of the famous 
Pyrrhonian philosopher.* The woman on the reverse side of the 
coin, Visconti surmised, was probably his wife. 

The deduction seems to leave out a very plausible alternative, 
namely, that a third prominent Sextus could have been com- 
memorated on the coin. This and other reasons seem to account 
for the more recent decision of the editor of the British Museum’s 
coin catalogue, and Barclay Head in his Historia Numorum, to 
leave the Sextus in question unidentified.1° Hence, the French 
translator of Sextus Empiricus of 1725 may have given his readers 
(or at least those who obtained the right copies) an imposing por- 
trait of Sextus the hero, but it was probably not the portrait of 
the hero of ancient scepticism.” 

State University of Iowa RIcHARD H. PoPKIN 

®This ‘‘discovery’’ of Visconti was used in Victor Cousin’s edition of 
Tennemann’s Manuel de l’Histoire de la Philosophie, 2nd edition (Paris, 1839), 
1, 266, as part of the biographical information about Sextus Empiricus. 

10 Cf. Warwick Wroth, op. cit., p. Ixxiv; and Barclay V. Head, Historia 
Numorum, (Oxford, 1911), pp. 562-3. 

11T should like to express my gratitude to Professors J. F. Gilliam, of the 


State University of Iowa, and Solomon Katz, of the University of Washington, 
for their helpful suggestions. 
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